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The  Future  of  Graduate  Work 

By  HAROLD  W.  STOKE 


President  University  of  New  Hampshire 
Durham,  N.  H. 

The  particular  question  before  us  and  there  are  still  others  which  are 
is  how  graduate  work  will  fare  changing  the  nature  of  the  schools 
in  the  postwar  period.  This  ques-  themselves.  Our  problem  to  identify 
tion  in  turn  becomes — how  will  the  these  dynamics,  and  to  anticipate  their 
educational  functions  normally  iden-  effects  upon  the  fields  of  interest  cher- 
tified  with  graduate  study  and  with  ished  in  graduate  study, 
graduate  schools  survive  and  flourish  The  dynamics  which  detemiine  the 
in  the  intellectual  atmosphere  which  total  volume  of  educational  activity  in 
the  immediate  future  will  bring?  the  United  States  are  familiar,  and  of 

The  answer  to  the  question  involves  long  standing.  They  are  the  trends 
a  process  of  intellectual  disentangle-  toward  universalizing  and  equalizing 
ment.  Indeed  this  is  true  in  answer-  educational  opportunity.  There  is 
ing  any  educational  questions  these  little  point  in  elaborating  such  corn- 
days,  for  education  touches  so  many  mon  knowledge  although  it  justifies 
aspects  of  intellectual,  social,  and  po-  contemplation  and  interpretation.  Its 
litical  life  that  its  intelligent  discus-  full  social  significance  is  not  at  once 
sion  imposes  a  heavy  burden  of  analy-  apparent.  Virtually  all  American 
sis.  children  between  six  and  fourteen  are 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  are  baffled  now  given  some  kind  of  educational 
by  the  effort  to  identify  and  deter-  opportunities.  Almost  three-quarters 
mine  the  strength  of  the  genuinely  of  those  between  14  and  17  are  like- 
important  forces  now  giving  shape  to  wise  favored.  These  opportunities  are 
American  education.  Certainly  we  being  extended  downward  to  younger 
are  lost  unless  we  can  hit  upon  some  children  and  upward  to  include  tech¬ 
way  of  grouping  or  classifying  them,  nical  and  coll^  education  and  adult 
For  example,  there  are  forces  which  education  as  well, 
are  determining  the  volume  and  mag-  Likewise,  there  is  a  powerful  move- 
nitude  of  educational  activities.  There  ment  toward  the  equalization  of  edu- 
are  other  forces  which  are  determin-  cational  opportunity  as  between  urban 
ing  what  shall  be  taught  by  the  schools,  and  rural  populations,  as  between 

*  Addrew  delivered  to  the  New  England  Conference  on  Graduate  Education  at  Durham, 
N.  H.,  ICay  4,  1946. 
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states,  and  as  between  economic  and 
social  classes  within  the  same  state. 
This  has  reached  the  proportions  of  a 
genuine  political  movement  operating 
upon  the  Federal  Government  as  well 
as  the  states,  while  the  desirability  of 
giving  financial  aid,  not  only  to  vet¬ 
erans,  but  to  virtually  anyone  who  in¬ 
dicates  an  interest  in  further  education 
is  accepted  as  an  unquestioned  social 
good.  These  powerful  movements 
toward  universalizing  and  equalizing 
educational  opportunities  are  regarded 
as  natural  manifestations  of  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  in  action. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  close 
of  the  present  war  will  see  any  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  influence  of  these  forces. 
In  fact,  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
their  effects  will  be  greatly  intensified. 
The  universality  of  the  provisions  for 
veterans’  education  adds  strength  to 
the  movement.  With  state  and  munic¬ 
ipal  universities  supplying  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  at  steadily  lowering 
costs,  it  would  seem  only  a  short  step 
to  the  principle  that  anyone  who 
demonstrates  interest  in  and  aptitude 
for  education  will  have  it  provided  at 
public  expense  to  the  extent  that  he 
may  desire.  To  these  trends  will  be 
added  the  realization  to  which  the  war 
has  contributed  of  the  dependence  of 
society  upon  specialized  knowledge, 
the  kinds  of  knowledge  fostered  by  for¬ 
mal  education.  The  war  has  clarified 
the  indispensability  of  education.  And 
finally,  like  a  backdrop  to  all  our  social 
thinking  is  the  realization  that  the 
technical  advances  of  the  past  few 
years,  accelerated  by  the  war,  will  re¬ 
lease  far  more  time  and  energy  from 
ordinary  productive  fields  for  which 
new  and  useful  outlets  must  be  found. 
These  briefly  are  the  dynamics  which 
point  clearly  to  the  continued  expan¬ 


sion  of  the  educational  activities. 
There  is  no  indication  that  Americans 
take  seriously  any  thoughts  about  an 
educated  proletariat. 

Volume  alone  is  not,  however,  a  suf¬ 
ficient  gauge  against  which  to  measure 
the  future  of  graduate  work.  A  seocmd 
group  of  forces  are  likely  to  be  even 
more  important,  the  forces  which,  at 
all  levels  of  education,  are  governing 
what  the  schools  are  doing  and  the  ends 
they  have  in  view.  Here  the  dynamics 
are  not  so  clear  and  a  statement  of 
them  is  likely  to  please  no  one.  At 
any  rate,  with  Mr.  Dewey  designated 
in  some  quarters  as  Public  Enemy  No. 
1  and  Mr.  Hutchins  charged  with  at¬ 
tempting  to  lead  us  back  to  the  Dark 
Ages,  no  one  statement  will  suffice.  It 
is  in  these  matters  that  our  differences 
of  opinion  and  our  own  self-criticisms 
are  most  articulate  and  savage. 

Whether  one  likes  it  or  not,  there  is 
a  discernible  trend  which  is  becoming 
more  dominant  at  every  level  of  our 
educational  activity  which  is  determin¬ 
ing  what  the  schools  teach  and  how 
they  shall  teach  it.  This  is  the  insist¬ 
ence  that  everything  in  the  curriculum 
shall  bear  some  direct  relation  to  what 
is  current  and  useful.  This,  it  seems 
to  me  is  the  most  powerful  educational 
compulsion  of  this  period.  It  affects 
in  some  degree  virtually  everything 
the  schools  do.  In  the  college  it  is  hav¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  transferring  interest 
from  one  area  to  another,  as  is  evident 
in  the  gradual  eclipse  of  history,  phil¬ 
osophy,  languages  (unless  useful  in  the 
occupation  of  an  enemy  country)  and 
the  humanities  generally.  In  other 
fields  it  shifts  the  focus  from  the  theo¬ 
retical  to  the  applied.  Thus  psychology 
becomes  less  philosophical  and  more 
physiological.  Sociolc^  tends  to  be¬ 
come  social  work.  The  study  of  gov- 
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ernmcnt  becomes  administration.  Eco¬ 
nomics  becomes  industrial  and  person¬ 
nel  management,  marketing,  finance 
and  accounting.  The  appreciative  and 
historical  aspects  of  art  lose  out  to  the 
manipulative.  The  study  of  English 
is  everywhere  becoming  “Communica¬ 
tion.”  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  aver¬ 
age  person  uses  only  1500  words  in 
conversation  and  correspondence,  the 
implication  being,  I  suppose,  that  most 
of  the  others  are  superfluous.  I  quote 
the  dean  of  one  of  our  great  universi¬ 
ties:  “Shakespeare  should  be  studied 
only  for  his  social  significance.” 

Nor  are  the  natural  sciences  im¬ 
mune.  The  kingdoms  of  zoology  and 
botany  have  been  steadily  weakened  by 
the  secession  of  plant  and  animal 
physiology,  pathology,  genetics,  bac¬ 
teriology,  and  a  score  of  other  units. 
In  chemistry  the  organic  chemists  have 
had  to  share  their  aristocracy  with  the 
chemical  engineers.  The  mathema¬ 
ticians,  who  have  always  aspired  to 
look  on  nothing  save  the  face  of  Truth 
itself  have  at  least  glanced  sidewise  at 
scientific  and  industrial  applications. 

A  third  trend  should  be  cited  as  a 
portent  of  the  future  of  graduate  study. 
This  is  the  movement  which  is  trans¬ 
forming  the  schools  from  places  of 
formalized  education  into  public  ser¬ 
vice  institutions.  While  a  trend  of  long 
standing  its  explicit  acceptance  in 
American  educational  philosophy  is 
essentially  new.  We  have  been  critical 
of  the  uses  to  which  totalitarian  coun¬ 
tries  have  put  their  schools,  but  in 
watching  the  process  we  have  becmne 
increasingly  impressed  with  the  value 
of  schools  as  social  and  political  instru¬ 
mentalities.  Our  schools  are  now  be¬ 
coming  responsible  not  only  for  educat¬ 
ing  people  of  all  ages,  but  responsible 
as  well  for  their  recreation,  health,  en¬ 


tertainment  and  morals.  How  con-" 
scious  we  are  becoming  of  possibilities 
of  this  kind  can  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  commissions,  bureaus,  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  private  organisa¬ 
tions  which  are  bombarding  the  schools 
with  plans,  programs,  instructional 
materials  and  even  propaganda. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  evaluate 
these  trends  but  merely  to  report  their 
existence  and  to  inquire  into  their  com¬ 
putability  with  the  ideals  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  our  graduate  schools.  This  is 
to  ask  how  well  research  as  an  activity 
and  as  a  spirit  will  survive  in  the 
presence  of  these  educational  dy¬ 
namics.  For  the  graduate  school  is 
distinctive  in  American  education  in 
its  interest  in  and  support  of  research. 
Such  instructional  activities  as  it  car¬ 
ries  on,  aside  from  instruction  in  re¬ 
search,  are  merely  prolongations  of 
undergraduate  function.  While  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  graduate  schools 
is  to  give  training  to  the  teacher,  re¬ 
search  worker  and  the  scholar,  it  seeks 
by  the  nature  of  the  training  it  gives  to 
enable  the  student  to  advance  knowl¬ 
edge  and  not  merely  to  receive  and 
transmit  it.  Hence  the  preoccupation 
with  the  seminar,  the  thesis,  the  lan¬ 
guage  requirements.  They  are  all  de¬ 
signed,  theoretically  at  least,  to  make 
the  student  an  independent,  self-initi- 
ating  scholar. 

Now  if  this  is  the  basic  conception 
of  graduate  study  and  if  it  is  the  con¬ 
ception  which  the  graduate  schools 
thenLselves  would  like  to  maintain,  we 
can  be  blunt  and  say  that  the  trends 
we  have  been  describing,  if  controlling 
in  the  postwar  world,  are  likely  to  be 
unfavorable.  Long  before  the  war  all 
but  closed  them  the  impact  of  numbers 
on  the  graduate  schools  had  diluted 
their  scholarly  ideals.  In  1870  there 
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were  44  graduate  students  in  the 
United  States;  in  1940,  there  were 
80,000.  Such  figures  tell  a  story  more 
eloquent  than  words.  They  mean  that 
the  scholarly  interests  of  the  graduate 
schools  were  tempered  and  diluted  by 
the  presence  of  thousands  of  people 
whose  interests  were  not  those  of  schol¬ 
arship  but  of  marketable  professional 
status. 

The  late  Dr.  Henry  Suzzalo  used  to 
remark  bitterly  of  the  thousands  of 
students  in  education  who  poured  into 
the  graduate  schools  after  the  last  war : 
“They  look  like  graduate  students, 
they  sometimes  act  like  graduate  stu¬ 
dents,  but  they  are  not  graduate  stu¬ 
dents.”  Whether  just  or  not  Mr.  Sur- 
zalo  was  simply  recording  a  fact, 
namely,  the  changing  interests  of  the 
new  graduate  student  body.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  graduate  schools  will 
share  in  the  postwar  expansion  of  edu¬ 
cation,  but  the  interests  of  the  new 
population  are  not  likely  to  be  those  of 
scholarship  as  scholars  have  struggled 
to  preserve  them.  There  will  be  a  great 
demand  for  trained  personnel  in  edu¬ 
cational  work  after  the  war  and  this 
will  impart  to  the  students  a  sense  of 
urgency.  The  interest  in  degrees  as  a 
commercial  product  will  be  high. 
Hence  the  tendency  to  crowd  the  grad¬ 
uate  schools  with  the  most  readily  ob¬ 
tainable  and  most  marketable  degrees 
(not  necessarily  the  same)  will  con¬ 
tinue.  Although  there  are  some  90 
schools  in  the  country  which  grant  the 
Ph.  D.,  almost  half  of  all  the  Ph.  Ds. 
are  conferred  by  10  or  11  universities. 
Thus  the  graduate  schools  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Chicago,  Wisconsin,  Harvard, 
Yale,  California.  Michigan,  and  Min¬ 
nesota  will  be  over-run.  Distracted  by 
such  loads  the  maintenance  of  stand¬ 
ards  by  the  faculties  will  be  difficult. 


There  will  be  attacks  upon  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  thesis  requirements.  There 
will  be  impatience  at  the  long  resi¬ 
dence  requirements.  There  will  be  de¬ 
mands  for  new  degrees  designating 
new  professional  categories.  The 
graduate  student  will  hereafter  insist  ^ 
that  what  he  is  asked  to  do  bear  more 
direct  relevance  to  his  immediate  in-  | 
terests,  and  the  crass  question  “what 
good  will  it  do  me,”  so  long  the  bane 
of  undergraduate  teaching,  is  likely  to  I 
resound  in  the  sacred  cloisters  them- 
selves. 

The  result  will  by  no  means  be  all  ^ 

bad.  It  will  rescue  the  graduate  schools  f 

from  their  tendency  to  scholasticism  T 
and  perhaps,  sadism.  It  might  even 
encourage  the  belief  that  graduate  3 
schools,  too,  have  responsibilities  for  ^ 
students.  It  will  certainly  extend  to 
more  people  the  advantages  of  ad-  | 
vanced  study,  even  if  it  does  not  actu- 
ally  result  in  pushing  out  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  knowledge.  But  what  of  the 
effect  upon  scholarship  and  the  spirit 
of  research  of  the  pre-occupation  with 
the  practical  and  the  current  ?  This  is 
an  extremely  important  question. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
developing  intellectual  climate  of  the 
world  chills  all  interest,  in  matters 
which  are  not  explicitly  and  immedi¬ 
ately  related  to  the  comfort,  conven¬ 
ience,  health,  power,  welfare,  recrea¬ 
tion,  transportation  and  titillation  of 
mankind.  We  are  extremely  self-con¬ 
scious  about  the  role  of  man  in  the 
universe,  and  find  the  maxim  “man  is 
the  measure  of  all  things”  quite  easy 
to  accept.  Hence  interest  in  knowledge 
as  not  perhaps  just  as  good  in  itself, 
but  as  important  to  remote  as  well  as 
current  values,  as  a  means  tow’ard 
creating  a  broad  and  humane  outlook 
on  life  is  discounted  impatiently. 
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Knowledge  is  not  regarded  as  import¬ 
ant  for  its  own  values,  but  everything 
is  studied  for  the  sake  of  something 
else. 

This,  in  itself,  would  be  good  if  it 
were  not  that  the  purposes  for  which 
knowledge  is  sought  and  the  interests 
it  is  intended  to  serve  are  not  unlikely 
to  be  narrow  and  dangerous.  The 
narrowness  comes  with  conceiving  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  service  to  immediate,  voca¬ 
tional  ends.  The  danger  comes  from 
the  fact  that,  nationalism  being  the 
most  powerful  political  force  in  the 
world  today,  the  preoccupation  of 
scholarship  with  the  current  and  the 
useful  means  preoccupation  with  the 
politics  of  nationalism.  This  is  true 
of  scholarship  and  research  in  Russia, 
Germany  and  other  countries,  and  it  is 
becoming  truer  in  the  United  States. 
The  title  of  the  study  of  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  is  signifi¬ 
cant — Research,  A  National  Resource. 
The  pending  Kilgore  Bill  which  would 
place  all  scientific  and  other  research 
at  the  disposal  of  the  government  upon 
the  declaration  of  a  national  emer¬ 
gency  whether  in  peace  or  war  is  an¬ 
other  straw  in  the  wind.  The  perma¬ 
nent  establishment  of  civilian  and  mili¬ 
tary  research  commissions  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  weapons  is  signifi¬ 
cant.  The  invasion  of  the  schools  by 
Good  Neighbor  political  programs  is 
less  likely  to  produce  neighborliness 
than  it  is  intellectual  cynicism.  Insis¬ 
tence  in  any  age  upon  the  current  and 
useful  will  always  mean  an  insistence 
upon  whatever  is  dominant  in  that 
age,  and,  for  us,  this  seems  to  be  power 
politics  and  war.  Consequently  we 
shall  run  the  risk  that  our  humanities 
will  become  propaganda  and  our 
science  an  adjunct  of  militarism.  This, 
I  take  it,  is  the  basic  criticism  of  our 


education  made  by  Hutchins,  Lipp-O 
mann,  and  others,  that  it  is  material¬ 
istic  and  amoral,  responsible  for  or 
contributing  to  war,  wastefulness,  ner¬ 
vous  exhaustion  and  other  ills  peculiar 
to  our  generation. 

For  example,  to  serve  their  higlsst 
purposes  chemistry  must  be  free  fn>m 
service  to  the  requirements  of  war,  and 
bacteriology  must  not  be  controlled  by 
the  urgencies  of  public  health  alone. 
The  writing  of  history  must  not  be 
governed  by  the  uses  to  which  its  find¬ 
ings  may  be  put.  The  militarist  can 
use  science  to  enslave  a  people,  the  in¬ 
dustrialist  can  use  it  to  alter  the  routes 
of  trade,  the  propagandist  can  use  his¬ 
tory  to  poison  minds,  but  these  possi¬ 
bilities  should  not  affect  the  imper¬ 
sonal,  independent  pursuit  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  One  need  not  be  a  defender  of 
the  traditional  curriculum  to  insist  on 
the  importance  of  a  pursuit  of  knowl¬ 
edge  for  its  humane  rather  than  its 
practical  values.  Perliaps  if  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  culture  and  the  proponents 
of  the  practical  could  relax  their  atti¬ 
tudes  for  a  moment  they  would  find 
that  their  respective  goals  are  not,  to 
either  group,  so  incompatible  as  they 
now  seem.  The  dichotomy  between 
vocational  and  cultural  is  not  so  real 
as  many  believe.  Perhaps  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  discover  that  liberal 
values  come  from  the  instruction  and 
not  the  subject  taught. 

There  is  another  development  which 
may  alter  the  operation  of  the  gradu¬ 
ate  schools.  This  is  the  changed  or 
changing  nature  of  research.  Formerly 
largely  an  individual  matter,  research 
has  now  become  a  collective  enterprise. 
While  there  will  never  be  any  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  individual  as  the  source  of 
hypotheses  the  execution  of  projects  is 
becoming  a  part  of  every  kind  of  en- 
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deavor,  biuiness,  government,  oom- 
munitj  services,  medicine,  etc.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
universities.  Perhaps  this  indicates 
that  the  graduate  schools  will  be  looked 
to  less  as  producers  of  research  results 
themselves  and  more  as  the  source  of 
trained  research  men.  It  may  also 
mean  that  the  distinction  between 
teaching  and  research  will  be  sharper 
as  research  in  government,  industry 
and  community  life  becmnes  more  dis¬ 
tinct  in  organization.  The  results  are 
hard  to  predict,  but  it  may  even  have 
the  effect  of  making  the  graduate 
schools  instructional  rather  than  re¬ 
search  instituti<Mis,  reducing  the  em¬ 
phasis  upon  publication  and  concen¬ 
trating  more  attention  upon  teaching. 
It  may  also  strengthen  the  demand 
that  the  type  of  training  given  the 
prospective  teacher  be  different  from 
that  of  the  prospective  research  worker. 

All  of  this  points  toward  an  excit¬ 
ing  but  trying  period  in  the  lives  of 
graduate  schools  in  the  post-war  era. 
More  than  any  other  educational  insti¬ 


tution  they  have  been  the  places  where 
perspective  could  be  fostered,  relatimi- 
ships  seen,  personal  prejudices  tem¬ 
pered  by  an  appreciation  of  the  im¬ 
personal  nature  of  the  universe,  and 
where  knowledge  was  prized  for  the 
sake  of  itself.  As  Dean  Seashore  has 
put  it: 

*^It  is  graduate  study  which  makes 
teaching  a  profession;  brings  science 
into  medicine ;  broadens  the  specialized 
professions;  strengthens  the  pulpit; 
organizes  industry;  lays  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  invention  and  commercial  pro^ 
jection.  It  makes  knowledge  of  human 
society  the  basis  of  government  and 
public  administration ;  it  guides  in  the 
development  of  natural  resources;  it 
enriches  literature;  and  it  furnishes 
the  highest  opportunity  for  liberal  cul¬ 
ture.  This  is  achieved  through  the 
pursuit  of  liberal  study  and  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  science  as  such.” 

We  shall  be  poorer  if  the  service  of 
the  graduate  schools  to  these  causes 
ever  grows  less. 


The  Re-education  Germans  ^ 

By  THOMAS  WOODY 

School  of  Education 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Those  who  conquer  others  in 
war  or  revolution  commonly  wish, 
logically  enough,  to  extend  that 
conquest  over  the  enemy’s  mind.  How 
else  may  victory  be  made  complete  and 
permanent?  How  frail  the  gain  that 
takes  the  body  but  fails  to  win  the 
citadel  of  the  soul!  Mahomet’s  faith 
rode  victorious  with  the  lancers  and 
bowmen.  Charlemagne’s  sword  was  a 
persuasive  missionary  of  the  Cross. 
Christian  crusaders  were  instruments 
of  a  policy  to  win  the  world  for  Christ. 
Conquistadores  uprooted  Aztec  wor¬ 
ship,  offered  Christianity,  and  would 
not  abide  refusal.^ 

After  the  16th  century,  war  became 
more  frankly  secular  in  motivation, 
and  political  fanaticism  began  to 
match  that  which  once  paraded  in  sa¬ 
cral  vestments.  Nationalism  at  its 
highest  became  a  religion;  flag  wor¬ 
ship  superseded,  or  fused  with,  that  of 
the  Cross.  Nations  sought  to  invest 
their  wars  with  the  spirit  of  crusades. 
A  quarter  century  ago  we  saw  a  cru¬ 
sade  to  save  the  world  for  democracy; 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  proclaimed  a 
crusade  to  save  the  world  from  its 
evils.  Anti-Axis  leaders,  in  turn, 
called  for  a  crusade  against  Hitlerism, 
when  it  became  evident  that  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Mein  Kampf,  far  from  being 
mere  bombast,  were  the  outlines  of  a 


world  order  under  dominion  of  a 
“master  race.” 

If  Hitler  had  conquered  Europe, 
and  points  East  as  well  as  West,  minds 
would  have  been  transformed,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  conformity  with  Nazi  de¬ 
signs.  The  process  was  indeed  begun. 
Poland  was  to  become  “an  intellectual 
desert” ;  her  people,  having  no  destiny, 
would  have  no  need  of  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities.  In  light  of  the  crusading 
spirit  on  both  sides,  and  considering 
the  fact  that  war  today  so  commonly 
sets  the  pace  and  pattern  of  education 
in  nations  throughout  the  world,  it  is 
not  strange  that  when  the  conflict  had 
begun  in  earnest,  proposals  at  once  ap¬ 
peared  in  United  Nations’  circles  for 
requesting  the  Germans.  Now  war 
has  written  the  last  word  of  its  de¬ 
cision.  Success  in  war  involves  assum¬ 
ing  reeponsibility  for  a  political  policy, 
and  education  of  a  nation  is  a  branch 
of  politics.  The  question  of  how  to 
deal  with  German  education  is  no 
longer  an  academic  matter. 

What  is  the  educational  policy  of 
the  ,  United  Nations  respecting  de¬ 
feated  Germany  ?  In  the  absence  of  a 
publicly  announcq,  clear-cut  policy 
the  public  has  fallen  back  on  rumor, 
reports  by  news  hounds,  hints  from 
utterances  made  by  men  more  or  less 
closely  associated  with  this  or  that  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  designs  set  forth  by  indi- 


1  Prescott,  W.  H.:  “History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,’*  I.  S50  ff.  S  vols.  Lipplnoott: 
Philadelphia,  ItTS. 
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viduals  and  groups.  The  field-day  for 
German  reeducation  got  under  way  in 
1941  and  still  continues.  Opinions 
range  from  total  control  of  German 
schools  to  complete  abstinence  from 
such  efforts.  Some  fancy  themselves, 
or  their  compatriots,  in  the  German 
Lehrer-siuhl,  teaching  young  and  old 
the  ways  of  democracy;  others  mod¬ 
estly  decline  the  office.  A  world- 
famous  novelist  has  suggested  that  a 
neutral — Sweden — should  be  given  the 
assignment. 

The  rival  views  on  German  reedu¬ 
cation  have  been  zealously  promoted 
by  numerous  prominent,  influential 
individuals  and  various  organizations 
here  and  abroad.  Vansittart  and  his 
followers  in  England  set  forth  the 
thesis  that  German  guilt  in  war-mak¬ 
ing  arises  from  an  innate  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  militarism,  which  differenti¬ 
ates  them  from  other  peoples.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  such  a  premise  reeducation  must 
be  more  like  surgery  than  education.  In 
this  country  Wallace  expressed  a  ring¬ 
ing  demand  that,  “The  United  Na¬ 
tions  must  back  up  military  disarma¬ 
ment  with  psychological  disarmament 
— supervision,  or  at  least  inspection, 
of  the  school  systems  of  Germany  and 
Japan,  to  undo  so  far  as  {xiseible  the 
diabolical  work  of  Hitler  and  the  J ap- 
anese  war  lords  in  poisoning  the  minds 
of  the  young.”^ 

In  sharp  contrast  to  Henry  Wallace, 
Wendell  Willkie  ‘shuddered  to  hear’ 
such  expressions  from  one  belonging 
to  the  Administration,  and  expressed 
the  belief  that  such  an  “effort  to  police 
the  education  of  our  late  enemies  after 
the  tradition  of  conquerors”  would 
leave  a  residue  of  hatred,  injurious  to 
future  welfare.  One  of  England’s 


brilliant  publicists,  H.  N.  Brailsford, 
espoused  the  views  of  Willkie,  and  con¬ 
demned  those  of  Wallace  and  the  dras¬ 
tic  measures  of  English  Vansittartists. 
Wallace’s  reiklucation  of  Germany, 
Brailsford  says,  “filled  me  with  dis¬ 
may.”  Germany  must  be  reeducated, 
certainly,  but  Germans  themselves 
must  do  it.  There  are  Germans  who 
can  do  it, — Thomas  Mann,  teachers  of 
the  Weimar  Republic,  people  of  the 
underground  who  never  ceased  to 
struggle.  “If  we  set  about  it  in  the 
way  Mr.  Wallace  proposes  we  shall 
wreck  every  chance  of  any  happy  men¬ 
tal  evolution,  discredit  all  that  is  best 
in  Germany,  and  prepare  a  disastrous 
reaction  against  us  and  our  ideas.  If 
we  wish  that  an  ideal  of  international 
solidarity  should  revive  in  Germany 
the  fatal  course  is  to  impose  it.”* 

In  England  a  Joint  Commission  was 
named  by  the  London  International 
Assembly  and  the  Council  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  World  Citizenship.  The  As¬ 
sembly,  an  “unofficial”  body,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations,  prominent  in  educational 
work  in  their  homelands.  The  Soviet 
Union  had  an  observer  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  but  did  not  participate  in  its  in¬ 
quiry.  The  Council  included  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  British  educational  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  Joint  Commission,  un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Gilbert  Mur¬ 
ray,  first  convened  February  4,  1942. 
Its  Report,  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Assembly  and  the  Council,  and 
submitted  to  the  allied  governments, 
recommended,  in  part: 

“That,  in  any  period  during  which 
Germany  may  be  occupied,  the  occupy¬ 
ing  powers  should  exercise  their  con¬ 
trol  over  education  through  a  High 


2  “The  New  York  Times,”  Dec.  29,  1942,  p.  19. 

3  "PsycholoKlcal  Disarmament,”  “The  New  Statesman  and  Nation,”  Jan.  16,  1948,  pp.  35  f. 
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Commissioner  for  Education  who 
should  be  appointed  in  advance  by  the 
United  Nations  and  be  ready  to  start 
work  at  the  moment  the  occupation  be¬ 
gins. 

“That  the  principal  duties  of  the 
High  Commissioner  for  Education 
should  be  to  insure  that  the  Nazi  and 
militarist  influences  are  utterly  eradi¬ 
cated  from  German  education,  and  to 
inspire,  facilitate  and  supervise  the  re¬ 
education  of  the  German  people.”* 

Though  the  Joint  Commission  re¬ 
members  that  we  are  fighting  for  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  and  expression,  and  is 
justly  wary  of  following  the  Nazis  in 
burning  books,  it  suggests,  as  a  “rough 
measure  of  retribution,”  that  the  High 
Commissioner  should  “.  .  .  arrange  for 
all  copies  of  Mein  Kampf  and  other 
canonical  writings  of  the  Nazi  party  to 
be  collected  and  pulped  down  for  new 
paper  to  be  used  in  reprinting  books 
destroyed  by  the  Nazis  in  the  countries 
they  have  occupied.”®  To  fill  the 
vacuum  thus  produced,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  should  promote  new  publica¬ 
tions  or  republish  older  pre-Nazi 
works.  The  entire  Nazi  press  should 
be  confiscated.  The  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  should  exercise  the  right  of  veto 
over  all  publications. 

The  International  Education  Assem¬ 
bly,  convened  at  Harpers  Ferry,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  1043,  adopted  somewhat  milder 
recommentlations,  though  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  many  views  of  the  Joint 
Commission.  Nazi  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  being  undemocratic,  should  be 
eradicated,  thus  ending  Germany’s 
“psychological  warfare” ;  and  local 
committees  of  those  opposed  to  Nazism 
should  be  created  to  assist  United  Na¬ 


tions’  officials  .  .  in  eliminating  all 
teachers  and  school  administrators 
whose  past  records  have  been  mani¬ 
festly  anti-democratic,”  and  procuring 
satisfactory  recruits  for  the  new  edu¬ 
cation.  Existing  youth  organizations 
would  be  supplanted  by  new  ones, 
“committed  to  the  democratic  way  of 
life.”  A  new  preparation  of  teachers 
would  replace  the  old;  new  materials 
of  instruction  would  be  provided.  Edu¬ 
cation  of  youths  and  adults  through 
schools,  forums,  free  libraries  and 
audio-visual  aids,  would  prepare  them 
for  “widespread  citizen  participation” 
in  solving  the  problems  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  nation,  and  the  world. 
Initial  oj)eration8  would  be  undertaken 
by  United  Nations’  officials,  aided  in 
so  far  as  possible  by  local  German 
authorities ;  later  efforts  would  be  left 
to  native  leaders,  under  the  scrutiny  of 
the  United  Nations.® 

The  Educational  Policies  Commis¬ 
sion,  though  in  agreement  with  views 
of  the  Joint  Commission  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  took  a  different,  more  moderate 
position  on  one  important  question, 
proposing,  namely,  the  formation  of  a 
United  Nations  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tional  Policy,  which  “should,  in  no 
way,  undertake  the  administration  or 
supervision  of  education”  in  enemy 
lands.  The  Policies  Commission  rec¬ 
ognized,  however,  that  “some  d^ree  of 
control”  would  be  necessary  “over  the 
normal  functions  of  civil  government, 
including  that  of  education.”  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  future,  “As  a  permanent 
policy,  the  United  Nations  should  not 
ask  any  of  the  defeated  nations  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  any  educational  appraisal  which 


4  “Mucation  and  the  United  Nation*, *’  104.  Republished  by  the  Am.  Council  on  Public 
Affairs:  Washington,  1943. 

5  Ibid,  62. 

6  "ESducatlon  for  International  Security,”  Proposals  of  the  International  Education  Assem¬ 
bly,  Harpers  Ferry  Meeting,  Sept.,  1943,  pp.  23  f. 
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they  are  not  prepared  equally  to  under¬ 
go.”^ 

Largely  in  agreement  with  the  mod¬ 
erate  views  of  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  are  those  of  most  groups 
represented  in  the  Universities  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Postwar  International  Prob¬ 
lems,  though  one  group  committee 
holds  the  extreme  notion  that  the 
United  Nations  must  “control  the  edu¬ 
cational  destinies  for  a  hundred  years 
or  more”  in  lands  where  “the  doctrine 
of  force”  has  held  sway  in  the  national 
mind.* 

II 

Back  of  the  extreme  proposals  for 
complete  control  of  German  education 
lie  certain  erroneous  assumptions.  To 
a  lesser  d^^:^  some  of  the  more  mod¬ 
erate  plans  appear  to  rest  upon  the 
same  premises.  What  are  these  as¬ 
sumptions?  They  are:  that  democracy 
can  be  imposed;  “mind”  is  chiefly  a 
matter  of  bookish  instruction;  Nazism 
’s  only  a  recent,  unique  phenomenon ; 
and  that  the  United  Nations  are  com¬ 
petent  to  teach  democracy  and  inter¬ 
national  mindedness  to  the  vanquished. 

Foremost  is  the  false  assumption 
that  democracies  can  impose  demo¬ 
cratic  education  on  Germany,  thus 
forming  in  her  citizens  a  democratic 
mind  and  establishing  a  democratic 
mode  of  life.  Basic  principles  of 
liberalism  seem  to  have  been  forgotten. 
A  second’s  thought  should  convince  all 
who  wish  to  see  democracy  flourish, 
that  such  imposition,  which  negates 
fundamental  principles  of  democracy, 
would  most  likely  produce  its  opposite. 
Wherever  some  degree  of  democracy  is 
found,  it  is  the  result  of  a  long,  slow 
evolution  under  conditions  of  freedom. 


It  cannot  be  imposed  by  authority 
within  a  state,  much  less  by  authority 
from  without.  Independence  of  think¬ 
ing,  which  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  the 
functioning  of  democratic  institutions, 
can  scarcely  be  promoted  by  putting 
minds  of  youths  and  adults  in  a 
straight]' acket,  even  though  the  gar¬ 
ment  be  fashioned  by  benevolent  tai¬ 
lors. 

A  second  assumption  is  that  the 
mind  of  a  nation  is  formed  largely  by 
Ixxdcs  and  pedagogues.  Nazi  books  and 
teachers  made  the  Nazis  what  they 
were;  books  by  democratic  authors, 
taught  by  democratic  teachers,  will 
produce  democratic  citizens.  In  short, 
schools  make  society.  This  doctrine  is 
eminently  flattering  to  teachers  and 
their  books.  It  has  been  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  proclaimed  by  pedagogues  for 
ages,  but  never  more  generally  than 
since  a  century  and  a  half  ago  when 
schoolmasters,  armed  with  a  new  peda- 
gogy,  proclaimed  their  ability  to  bring 
forth  a  new  man  and  a  new  society. 
Wallace  rewhoed  the  faith  of  the  19th 
century  in  schooling,  quoting  Broug¬ 
ham’s  statement  that  Prussian  school¬ 
masters  had  been  of  greater  impor¬ 
tance  than  her  army  leaders  and  school¬ 
books  more  valuable  than  ammunition. 
A  similar  faith  in  the  potency  of  books 
and  teacher-propagandists  was  re¬ 
flected  in  the  fear  of  yesteryear  that 
Communists  and  their  teaching  would 
produce  a  revolution  in  this  country. 
Hence  arose  frantic  efforts  to  make 
sure  that  Communism  should  not  be 
mentioned  in  our  schools.  Now  no 
teacher  will  deny  the  importance  of 
books  and  thorough  schooling.  But 
teachers,  schools  and  books  do  not 
really  represent  so  complete  an  auton- 


7  “E>lucation  and  the  People’s  Peace,”  25,  28,  39.  Washington,  1943. 

8  "International  Conciliation"  (Nov.,  1944)  no.  406,  p.  (92.  (^nezle  Ehidowment  for  Inter* 
national  Peace:  New  York,  1944. 
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omy  as  some  would  have  us  believe. 
Societies  establish  schools.  Within  the 
framework  set  by  society,  educational 
institutions  function  to  perfect  the  de¬ 
sign.  Hitler’s  Bible  and  the  works  of 
his  major  and  minor  prophets  were 
important  instruments  for  forming 
mind  in  the  Naai  state,  but  Hitler’s 
power  was  the  prime  conditioner  of 
their  effectiveness. 

A  third  false  assumption,  underly¬ 
ing  all  hopeful  plans  for  a  speedy  ex¬ 
punging  of  Nazi  mentality,  is  that  it 
is  a  recent,  unique  phenomenon — a 
product  created  by  Hitler  and  his 
regime.  There  is  just  enough  of  truth 
in  this  notion  to  make  it  attractive. 
One  could  wish  with  all  his  heart  that 
it  were  true;  then  one  might  l^iti- 
mately  hope  that  swift,  skillful  sur¬ 
gery  would  cut  out  the  cancer.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  alluring  dogma,  some  fan¬ 
cied,  before  the  war,  that  if  only  Hit¬ 
ler  could  be  captured,  all  he  stood  for 
would  vanish.  Such  is  the  faith  of 
tyrannicides.  The  view,  however,  is 
superficial.  Its  wide  popular  accept¬ 
ance  reflects  the  ready  inclination  of 
human  minds  to  the  great-man  theory 
of  history.  Everything  hangs  upon 
him.  Destroy  him  and  all  falls  with 
him.  In  the  hero-worshiping  school  of 
history,  powerful  leaders  are  either 
demigods  or  demons.  A  perfect  ty¬ 
rant  is  a  god  if  he  succeeds,  a  devil  if 
he  fails.  So  ready  is  the  mind  to  take 
this  view,  that  men  worshiped  II  Duce 
and  Hitler  in  power,  and  spit  upon 
them  in  failure. 

Such  superficial  thinking,  all  too 
flattering  to  the  Fiihrer,  sees  Hitler¬ 
ism  only  as  a  personal  movement. 
Were  it  true,  one  could  destroy  it  by 
cutting  off  the  blighted  bough.  But 
Hitlerism,  or  Nazism,  is  a  name  for  a 
current,  extravagant  phase  of  national¬ 


ism, — a  flowering  phenomenon  of 
Western  politico-economic  life — ^which 
has  found  more  or  less  able  (and 
rabid)  exponents  in  various  countries. 
One  may  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  tall¬ 
est  poppies,  but  next  summer  will  see 
poppies,  just  as  tall  unless  the  soil  be 
rid  of  poppy  seed.  One  may  destroy 
Hitler, — even  blot  out  Germany,  Italy 
and  Japan, — yet  realize  a  day  or  a  dec¬ 
ade  later  that  Hitlerism,  by  some  other 
name  doubtless,  is  flourishing  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  solicitude 
shown  for  Spanish  Fascism  and  its 
friends  abroad  is  alarming.  The 
American  government  backs  Argen¬ 
tine’s  admission  at  San  Francisco, 
though  Rooseveft  and  Hull  saw  her  as 
the  seat  of  Fascism  in  this  hemisphere. 
One  marvels  at  the  tempo  of  democra¬ 
cy’s  growth. 

A  fourth  assumption  is  that  the 
United  Nations  are  fully  qualified  to 
teach  Germany  true  democracy  and  in¬ 
ternational  mindedness.  Supposing  for 
the  moment  that  nations  can,  under 
favorable  conditions,  successfully  im¬ 
pose  their  teaching  on  the  people  of 
another,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  favoring  conditions  must  be  that 
the  teachers  be  free  from  the  errors 
which  they  are  going  to  correct.  It  is 
axiomatic  among  pedagogues  that  the 
school  can  be  no  better  than  its  teach¬ 
ers;  also,  that  pupils  are  quick  to  de¬ 
tect  a  teacher’s  errors.  One  wonders 
whether  the  nation  of  pupils  in  this 
instance  will  be  less  observant  and 
critical  than  pupils  elsewhere, — though 
there  are  some  who  hold  a  fixed  notion 
that  Germans  are  naturally  docile, — 
especially  since  recency  of  defeat  and 
natural  resentment  will  hardly  make 
them  regard  their  teachers  with  un¬ 
mixed  admiration. 
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Let  us  then  suppose  the  teachers  of 
democracy, — English,  American,  Rus¬ 
sian,  or  the  “good”  Germans  at  home 
and  refugees  from  abroad,  whom  the 
victors  have  approved.  —  beginning 
their  instruction,  with  books  frcun  the 
presses  of  New  York,  London,  and 
Moscow,  or  produced  in  the  homeland 
from  pulped-down  Nazi  literature. 
Some  new  textbooks  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York.*  Part  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University’s  collection  of  pre-Nazi 
texts,  according  to  press  reports,  has 
been  reprinted  for  schools  in  occupied 
Germany.*®  A  committee  to  consider 
publishing  “objective  history  books” 
was  set  up  in  London,  1943;  but  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
were  not  represented  on  it.**  One  in¬ 
fers  there  might  be  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culties  in  a  United  Nations  Commit¬ 
tee  sponsorship  of  “objective”  his¬ 
tories.  Objectivity  has  been  ridiculed 
in  Soviet  Russia  as  a  bourgeois  concep¬ 
tion.  The  Yalta  agreement  stresses 
harmony  of  the  Big  Three  on  the  de¬ 
struction  of  all  forms  of  Nazism,  but 
in  respect  to  positive  reconstruction 
one  surmises  vastly  different  measures 
may  be  adopted  in  Soviet,  British, 
French  and  American  areas,  not  the 
least  important  being  in  the  field  of 
education. 

Being  honest,  able  teachers,  the  re¬ 
formers  of  German  mentality  will 
doubtless  want  to  go  to  the  root  of  the 
evil,  understanding  that  one  must  do 
more  than  excise  a  man  and  a  memory 
from  history  books.  The  roots  of 
Nazism, — the  German  embodiment  of 
the  most  extreme  development  of  na¬ 
tionalistic  tendencies  yet  seen  in  the 

9  “The  New  Leader/’  Apr.  14,  1945,  p.  7. 

10  “The  New  York  Times."  May  1,  1945,  p. 

11  "The  Jour,  of  Ekluc.,”  Apr.,  194S,  p.  154. 


modem  world, — are:  a  selfish,  uni¬ 
lateral  view  of  national  material  inter¬ 
ests,  the  defense  of  which  against  all 
competitors  is  proclaimed  the  highest 
duty  of  the  citizen ;  militarism,  con¬ 
sciously  promoted  to  support  this  nar¬ 
row  nationalism;  the  notion  of  racial 
superiority;  and  belief  in  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  culture  produced  by  the 
allegedly  superior  race.  Though  the 
tributary  system  is  intricate,  these  are 
the  tap-roots.  Grub  them  out  of  the 
German  garden,  and  plant  and  culti¬ 
vate  their  opposites,  —  such  is  the 
Herculean  labor  that  faces  all  who  get 
rid  of  the  vulgar  inhumanities  of  Na¬ 
tional  Socialism, 

If  they  are  to  approach  these  funda¬ 
mental  notions  with  any  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  eliminating  them  among  Ger¬ 
mans,  the  teachers  will  be  compelled 
to  take  a  world-wide  view,  showing  the 
victims  of  Nazism  how  these  evils  have 
been  destroyed  elsewhere.  The  first 
and  broadest  question,  doubtless,  will 
be  that  of  nationalism,  and  the  im¬ 
perialism  to  which  the  most  successful 
nations  have  aspired  in  times  past,  for 
it  was  precisely  this  aspiration  to  ex¬ 
tension  of  power  beyond  their  borders 
which  led  Germans  under  Hitler  to 
annex  Austria,  invade  Poland,  and 
thus  precipitate  world  war.  To  their 
surprise,  the  Germans  will  learn  that 
not  only  is  imperialism  intact,  empire 
is  to  be  restored  to  France  and  Hol¬ 
land  just  as  soon  as  the  democratic 
victors  can  accomplish  it.  As  to  na¬ 
tional  sovereignty  they  will  read,  — 
for  it  is  our  purpose  to  give  them  a 
free  press  and  honest  textl)Ooks,  — 
that  Dumbarton  Oaks  does  not  admit 
of  the  least  sacrifice  of  it  on  the  part 
of  Germany’s  conquerors.  At  this 
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point  some  German  Hans,  not  as  dull 
and  docile  as  the  rest  of  course,  may 
say  to  himself :  “Some  day  Germany 
will  be  a  sovereign  nation,  able  to  sit 
in  judgment  as  to  her  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence  in  whatever  chaise  may  be 
brought  against  her.” 

As  to  militarism,  —  the  arms  of  ag¬ 
gressive  nationalism,  —  the  wide-eyed 
pupils  of  the  new  democratic  schools 
will  hear  it  roundly  condemned  as  the 
source  of  Germany’s  downfall,  an  evil 
which  must  be  crushed.  Having  suf¬ 
fered  from  it  himself,  he  will  be  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  his  teachers  and  their 
textbooks.  But  as  he  grows  older  and 
reads  more  widely  the  documents  of 
the  era  which  brought  him  freedom 
from  the  Nazi  yoke,  it  may  be  some¬ 
thing  of  a  shock  to  learn  that  Yalta 
conferees  said  not  a  word  about  de¬ 
stroying  militarism,  war  industries 
and  military  equipment  other  than 
German ;  that  Dumbarton  Oaks  avoid¬ 
ed  taking  issue  with  militarism  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  referred  only  in  vague  terms 
to  “regulation”  and  “possible  dis¬ 
armament”;  and  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  actually  proposed 
to  establish  universal,  compulsory 
military  training,  at  the  very  moment 
it  was  on  the  verge  of  destroying  mili¬ 
tarism  in  Germany.  Hans  rubs  his 
eyes  in  amazement;  it  seems  so  like 
the  Wehrhafttgkeit  his  Fiihrer  once 
decreed.  Not  wishing  to  be  wholly 
unlike  others  of  his  world,  however, 
he  may  one  day  pluck  up  courage  and 
implore  his  sophist  doctor:  “Pray, 
teach  me  this  crooked  logic,  that  I  may 
use  it  to  my  advantage  and  to  the  un¬ 
doing  of  my  enemies.” 

Having  learned  that  national  sov¬ 
ereignty,  imperialism  and  militarism 
are  really  evil  only  in  Germany,  Hans, 
quickened  by  the  new  logic,  may  keep 


well  abreast  of  his  teacher  when  they 
take  up  the  next  topic,  racial  and  cul¬ 
tural  equality.  Though  himself  one 
whom  Hitler  classed  Al-Nordic,  he  al¬ 
ready  has  an  eye  on  Rebecca  who  lives 
next  door.  She  is  lovely.  Amor  is 
blind;  but  love  and  logic  seem  now  to 
walk  hand  in  hand.  At  thought  of  her, 
Hans  would  forswear  Hitler’s  dogma, 
even  though  the  Fiihrer »  ghost  ap¬ 
peared  to  warn  him.  It’s  a  pleasant, 
beguiling  task,  then,  to  read  the  assign¬ 
ments,  and  hear  lectures  on  race  equal¬ 
ity  and  the  right  of  all  cultures  to 
their  place  in  the  sun.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  most  humane  of  all  doctrines 
taught  by  the  new  schoolmasters.  His 
head  held  high,  Hans  decides  he,  too, 
will  become  a  teacher. 

Naturally,  Hans  looks  to  foreign 
study,  that  he  may  gamer  truth  at  the 
source  and  return  to  his  life-work  for 
his  people’s  regeneration.  The  United 
States,  cradle  of  democracy^  and  the 
seat  of  flourishing  pedagogical  institu¬ 
tions,  draws  him  irresistibly.  He 
comes ;  he  visits  many  institutions ; 
he  chooses  an  old,  well-establish^ 
foundation,  close  to  the  shrine 
of  liberty  and  equality.  Hans  does 
well.  He  is  elected  to  membership  in 
an  honorary  scholarship  fraternity, 
and  he  accepts.  Now,  the  teaching  of 
experience  begins.  Among  his  newly- 
made  brothers  he  does  not  find  the 
highly  cultivated,  gentle  N^^o  scholar 
whom  he  enjoys  talking  with  at  lec¬ 
tures.  Absent,  too,  are  those  bright¬ 
eyed  young  men  from  China.  Color 
and  race  have  kept  them  out,  not  low 
scholarship  or  lack  of  refinement. 

Visiting  a  neighboring  institution 
one  day,  to  tell  young,  aspiring  peda¬ 
gogues  of  America  about  his  home¬ 
land,  Hans  is  further  shocked  to  learn 
that  no  Negro  lass  or  lad  may  hear 
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his  lecture,  unless  he  comes  to  their 
own  school.  Resting  afterwards  in 
the  beautiful  library,  Hans  thumbs  a 
file  of  student  newspapers.  It’s  fine, 
he  thinks,  to  have  such  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  even  in  college  papers.  Sud- 
#  denlj,  he  starts  up:  right  before  his 
eyes  the  headlines  tell  of  an  old,  re¬ 
spected  college  which  has  clamped 
down  censorship  and  dismissed  the  stu¬ 
dent  editor  because  she  had  the  te¬ 
merity  to  suggest  th;it  \7hite  and  Col¬ 
ored  should  be  admitted  equally,  study 
together,  and  might  sometime  even 
marry. 

Returning  home  from  his  lecture, 
methodical,  thoughtful  Hans  pondered 
recent  experiences,  and  wrote  in  his 
notebook :  “Equality  of  races  and  cul¬ 
tural  opportunity,  no;  freedom  of 
press,  minus  epsilon,  if  one  has  any¬ 
thing  unconventional  to  say;  must  in¬ 
vestigate  further  the  relation  of  theory 
and  reality  in  the  United  States  ” 

Subsequently,  Hans  visited  the 
Southland,  and  great  cities  of  the 
North,  —  Detroit,  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  —  observing  the  economic, 
social  and  educational  status  of  Ne¬ 
groes;  the  fluctuating  levels  of  anti- 
Negro  sentiment,  and  its  blood-broth¬ 
ers  anti-Semitism  and  Yellow-Peril- 
ism.  To  Rebecca,  his  wife,  he  confided 
his  reluctant  conclusion :  “Under  the 
influence  of  my  teachers  who  had  come 
to  Germany  after  the  late  war  to  begin 
the  great  work  of  her  reformation,  I 
came  here  to  study  racial  tolerance  and 
equality  of  cultural  opportunities,  that 
I  might  go  back  clear-eyed  and  sure¬ 
handed  to  the  work  they  came  to  do. 
It  seems  there  had  been  some  error. 
Those  who  came  to  teach  us  had  not 
learned  how  to  join  practice  with  the¬ 
ory  in  their  own  lands.  How  can  I, 
armed  with  a  theory  and  memories  of 


sharply  divergent  practices,  hope  to  re¬ 
turn  and  achieve  success  at  home.  I 
have  read  in  many  sources,  however, 
that  in  the  Soviet  Union  there  is  actu¬ 
ally  equal  cultural  opportunity  for 
every  race  and  tongue.  Perhaps  the 
Soviet  Union’s  experience  may  show 
us  Germans  how  to  make  war  upon 
racism  more  effectively  than  the 
United  States  has  done.  I  must  sub¬ 
ject  these  fair  reports  to  observation, 
as  I  have  here.  If  you  are  willing  to 
go  with  me,  I  shall  apply  for  visas  at 
once.” 

Hans'  father  had  been  one  of  the 
German  liberals  who,  after  World  War 
I,  founded  the  Republic  and  wrote 
international  conciliation  into  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  declared  it  a  principle  of 
the  new  German  education.  They 
had  worked ;  they  had  failed.  Were 
they  the  only  ones  w’ho  failed  ?  How 
might  they  have  succeeded  K  How 
could  they  succeed  now  in  purging 
Germany  of  arrogant  nationalism, 
militarism,  and  racism  ?  Could  it  be 
done  by  well-meaning  foreigners  and 
the  remnant  of  liberals  at  home  who 
somehow  survived  Hitler’s  regime  ? 
No,  it  seemed  to  him  impossible  to  de¬ 
nationalize  and  demilitarize  Germany 
in  a  world  where  sovereign  national¬ 
ism  and  military  might  were  carefully 
fostered  in  other  great  states,  —  all 
h(‘r  near  neighbors,  now  that  technol¬ 
ogy'  had  red  jced  the  world’s  dimen¬ 
sions.  Whatever  the  new  schoolmas¬ 
ters  and  he  might  teach  his  country¬ 
men  about  world  citizenship  would  be 
*  meaningless,  unless  a  world  govern¬ 
ment  were  created,  in  which  citizens 
would  make  world-binding  laws,  deal 
with  all  matters  affecting  world  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  life,  have  world 
courts  to  adjudicate  matters  involving 
the  interrelations  of  individual  mem- 
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ber  states,  and  support  pdioe  power 
to  enforce  its  judgments.  A  balance 
of  power,  a  coalition  of  great  “peace- 
loving”  states,  could  not  provide  world 
order.  Neither  could  one  nation  con¬ 
quer  the  whole  world,  he  knew.  Both 
Napoleon  and  his  own  Fuhrer  had 
failed.  But  in  a  world  of  competing 
nations  who  would  not  learn  the  lesson 
of  history,  Hans  knew  that  his  home¬ 
land  must  inevitably  strive  for  recov¬ 
ery  of  power,  —  the  one  thing  great 
nations  seemed  in  the  last  analysis  to 
respect. 

Returning  from  the  Soviet  Union 
to  Berlin  on  a  luxury  liner  of  the  now 
restored  Denduft,  Hans  browsed 
through  a  cheap  edition  of  Plutarch, 


who,  his  father  had  once  t(dd  him,  was 
one  of  the  wise  men  of  antiquity.  A 
brief  passage  struck  his  attention,  and 
he  jotted  its  substance  in  his  notebook, 
as  worthy  of  further  reflection: 

Philopoemen  abolished  the  Laws  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  when  he  sought 
to  humble  and  destroy  them,  and 
forced  them  “to  educate  their  children 
and  live  after  the  manner  of  the  Achae- 
ans.”  But,  though  “in  their  present 
distress  and  adversity  they  allowed” 
this,  and  “behaved  humbly’^  and  “sub¬ 
missively,”  in  “no  long  time,  obtaining 
the  support  of  the  Romans,  they  aban¬ 
doned  their  new  Achaean  citizenship 
and  .  .  .  reestablished  their  ancient 
discipline.” 
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The  Influence  Peirce 

on  Dewey  s  Logic 

By  JAMES  K.  FEIBLEMAN 

Department  of  Philosophy,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La- 

I  rence  of  practice  does  not  imply  ex- 

IN  an  essay  on  “The  Pragmatism  of  particularity.  There  is  indeed 

Peirce”  Dewey  tells  us  that  James  nothing  more  particular,  more  con- 
gave  to  pragmatism  an  emphasis  more  specific,  than  an  act.  To 

which  Peirce  had  not  intended.  The  emphasis  on  the  particu- 

argument  of  this  paper  will  trv  to  ^  emphasis  on  action  is  not  to  have 
show  that  Dewey  himself  fell  into  the  slightest  in  generality, 

error  of  enlarging  one  aspect  of  Moreover,  what  Dewey  calls  practice 
Peirce’s  pragmatism  to  the  neglect  of  conduct  implies  the  particularity 
others,  an  overemphasis  which  resulted  things  but  only  of  those 

in  the  setting  up  of  a  logic  which  is  things  which  are  capable  of  conscious 
foreign  to  the  conception  of  Peirce.  forethought;  for,  as  we  shall  presently 
Dewey  quotes  James’  California  ad-  *iote,  practice  or  conduct  is  to  become, 
dress  in  which  the  latter  stresses  the  logic,  inquiry,  and  inquiry  is  mean- 
fact  that  according  to  pragmatism  it  iogless  unless  it  is  taken  to  include 
is  the  pedicular  aspect  of  experience  consciousness.  The  notion  that  the 
rather  than  the  active  aspect  which  is  shift  from  the  particular  to  the  act 
important.  But  Peirce  is  “less  of  a  marks  a  gain  in  generality  is  the  error 
nominalist”^  than  James  and  so  which  pervades  Dewey’s  whole  account 

the  curious  fact  is  that  Peirce  of  logic  and  makes  his  philosophy  over 

puts  more  emphasis  upon  practise  l^to  one  which  is  in  opposition  to  that 

{or  conduct)  and  less  upon  the  of  Peirce. 

particular;  in  fact,  he  transfers  We  can  see  the  extent  to  which  the 

the  emphasis  to  the  general.*  transformation  of  a  philosophy  can  go 

There  is  such  an  extraordinary  shift  when  we  read  fuither  the  interpreta- 
here  in  what  is  considered  to  be  im-  tion  Devey  puts  upon  Peirce’s  defini- 

portant  that  it  is  well  worth  noting,  tion  of  the  real.  Peirce  was  engaged 

Dewey  sees  that  James’  doctrine  of  in  a  perpetual  struggle  against  the 
pragmatism  implies  nominalism  while  philosophy  of  nominalism,  and  so  he 
that  of  Peirce  implies  realism,  but  he  defined  the  real  as  “that  whose  charac- 
holds  that  it  was  the  emphasis  Peirce  ters  art^  independent  of  what  anybody 
put  upon  practice  which  brought  about  may  think  them  to  be,”  a  proposition 
his  emphasis  on  the  general.  carefully  intended  to  remove  the  cri- 

We  may  ask  whether  every  occui>  terion  of  reality  from  the  human  pro- 

1  John  Dewey,  “The  Praxniatiam  of  Peirce”  In  Charles  8.  Peirce,  “Chance.  Love  and 
Lofflc,”  p.  SOS. 
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yince.  Human  beings  may  learn 
about  reality,  they  may  acquire  certain 
habits  whose  value  depends  upon  cer¬ 
tain  characters  which  the  real  pos¬ 
sesses,  yet  reality  is  unaflFected  thereby. 

Now,  the  odd  thing  is  that  Dewey 
quotes  this  same  definition  of  the  real, 
but  manages  to  return  reality  to  its 
old  nominalistic  reliance  on  cognition. 
For  he  goes  on  to  observe  that 
it  is  only  the  outcome  of  persist¬ 
ent  and  conjoint  inquiry  which  en¬ 
ables  us  to  give  intelligible  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  concrete  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  ‘characters  independent  of 
what  anybody  may  think  them  to 
be.’» 

Intelligible  meaning,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  the  concrete.  Peirce’s 
definition  of  the  :  eal  was  intended  not 
only  to  make  reality  independent  of 
cognition,  but  also  to  free  it  from  any 
necessity  to  be  held  down  to  the  con¬ 
crete.  The  concrete  is  real  for  Peirce, 
but  so,  assuredly,  is  the  abstract.  It 
is  not  only  actuality  but  possibility  as 
well  which  in  Peirce’s  metaphysics 
shares  the  ascription  of  reality.  But 
if  “persistent  and  conjoint  inquiry” 
were  to  be  required  to  give  intelligible 
meaning  to  Peirce’s  expression,  then 
Peirce  would  have  been  a  subjectivist 
like  Dewey,  which  he  emphatically  was 
not.  Dewey  insists  that  “Peirce  was 
a  realist  —  in  opposition  to  ideal¬ 
ism,”^  whereas  Peirce  opposed  his 
realism  chiefly  to  nominalism. 

The  point  to  be  stressed  is  that  in¬ 
quiry,  the  term  used  by  Dewey  in  his 
essay  to  give  meaning  to  Peirce’s 
definition  of  reality,  presupposes  an  in- 

8  Op.  clt.,  p.  808. 

4  Letter  of  Febrxiary  16,  1889. 

5  Op.  clt.,  191.  8.227,  2.98. 

6  Op.  dt,  2.228. 

7  Op.  clt.,  2.206. 

8  Op.  clt.,  2.205. 

9  Op.  dt.,  1.192.  Cf.  alao  1.559.  2.229,  8.98. 

10  “Logic.”  p.  Iv. 

11  Op.  clt,  p.  111. 


quirer,  and  since  inquiry  in  this  self- 
conscious  sense  is  only  indulged  in  by 
human  beings,  we  may  take  it  that 
reality  is  dependent  upon  our  inquir¬ 
ing  into  it.  And  if  this  is  true,  then 
we  are  landed  back  in  a  subjective 
cognitional  criterion  of  reality  which 
is  assuredly  nominalistic  and  essenti¬ 
ally  foreign  to,  and  even  contradictory 
with,  the  definition  of  reality  which 
Dewey  admits  is  Peirce’s  own. 

II 

Peirce  defined  logic  as  the  general 
theory  of  signs.®  Since  “a  sign  is 
something  which  stands  in  some  re¬ 
spect  for  something  to  somebody,”®  he 
considered  that  there  are  three 
branches  of  logic  corresponding  to  the 
three  references  of  the  sign.  These 
are:  speculative  grammar  or  “the  gen¬ 
eral  theory  of  the  nature  and  meaning 
of  signs  critical  logic  “which  classi¬ 
fies  arguments  and  determines  the 
validity  of  each  kind;”®  and  finally 
speculative  rhetoric  which  “studies 
the  method  that  ought  to  be  pursued  in 
the  investigation,  in  the  exposition, 
and  in  the  application  of  truth.”* 
Speculative  grammar,  then,  deals  ac¬ 
cording  to  Peirce  with  the  theory  of 
relations;  critical  logic,  with  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  arguments ;  and  speculative  rhe¬ 
toric  with  the  communication  of  rea¬ 
soning. 

Dewey  informs  us  in  the  Preface  to 
his  recent  and  definitive  work  on  logic 
that  Peirce  was  his  most  important 
influence,^®  and  that  Peirce  alone  had 
called  attention  to  the  principle  of  the 
continuum  of  inquiry.'^  So  primary 
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did  Dewey  consider  this  principle  that 
he  gave  “the  theory  of  inquiry”  as  the 
subtitle  of  his  book.  The  fact  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  for  Peirce  “the  logical  study 
of  the  theory  of  inquiry”^*  constitutes 
only  one  of  three  branches  of  logic, 
namely  that  dependent  branch  which 
he  has  termed  speculative  rhetoric,  or 
methodeutic.  But  certainly  if  Peirce 
had  understood  by  logic  nothing  more 
than  methodology  he  would  not  have 
set  up  the  other  two  branches.  Peirce 
never  could  have  supposed  that  the 
theory  of  relations  and  the  validity  of 
arguments  were  divisions  of  the  study 
of  inquiry ;  when  all  three  were,  as  we 
have  noted,  divisions  of  the  theory  of 
signs. 

But  perhaps  the  most  ample  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  philosophical  distance 
which  separates  Dewey  from  Peirce 
will  be  given  if  we  follow  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  Dewey’s  definition  of  logic. 
Dewey  tells  us 

that  all  logical  forms  (with  their 
characteristic  properties)  arise 
with  the  operation  of  inquiry  and 
are  concerned  with  control  of  in¬ 
quiry  .  .  .  This  .  .  .  means 
that  the  forms  originate  in  opera¬ 
tions  of  inquiry.  To  employ  a 
convenient  expression,  it  means 
that  while  inquiry  into  inquiry 
is  the  cdusa  cognoscendi  of  logical 
forms,  primary  inquiry  is  itself 
causa  essendi  of  the  forms  which 
inquiry  into  inquiry  discloses.** 
There  are  indeed  many  implications 
here.  We  will  have  to  pass  over  such 
interesting  question  as,  for  instance, 
why  Dewey  finds  the  highly  ontologi¬ 
cal  terminology  of  the  scholastics  so 
convenient,  and  proceed  to  consider 
the  three  most  important  points.  He 

is  “Collected  Pai>ers,”  S.1M. 


is  very  insistent  in  this  passage  not 
only  that  (1)  logical  forms  originate 
in  the  process  of  inquiry  but  (2)  that 
such  origination  is  the  cau^  of  the 
forms,  and,  further,  (3)  that  the  logi¬ 
cal  forms  are  concerned  with  the  con¬ 
trol  of  inquiry.  Let  us  examine  these 
points  separately. 

(1)  Acceptance  of  the  contention 
that  logical  forms  originate  in  the 
process  of  inquiry  gives  us  an  odd  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  world  as  it  must  have  been 
before  the  inception  of  inquiry.  It 
raises  the  puzzling  question,  which  is 
perhaps  unsolvable,  of  how  a  world  in 
which  there  must  have  been  no  logi¬ 
cal  forms  (since  there  had  been  no  in¬ 
quiry)  succeeded  in  developing  crea¬ 
tures  like  ourselves  who  were  capable 
of  inquiring  and  thus  of  originating 
logical  forms.  It  raises  the  further 
puzzling  question  of  how  logical  forms 
survive  and  somehow  seem  to  main¬ 
tain  a  real  status,  beyond  the  inquiry 
which  produced  them. 

(2)  The  statement  that  inquiry 
causes  the  being  of  the  forms  involves 
the  assumption  that  what  changes  is 
responsible  for  what  does  not  change, 
that  history  is  causative  of  logic.  On 
the  basis  of  this  assumption,  Dewey 
would  be  responsible  not  only  for  the 
assertion  that  inquiry  causes  the  being 
of  the  forms ;  he  would  also  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  being  of  the  forms,  since 
it  was  his  inquiry  which  determined 
the  fact  that  inquiry’  determines  the 
being  of  the  forms.  On  his  hypothesis 
the  continuation  of  their  being  now 
seems  to  hang  upon  the  continuation 
of  his  inquiry  into  them. 

The  only  escape  from  such  an  ego¬ 
centric  predicament,  given,  of  course, 
Dewey’s  faith  in  inquiry  as  a  first 
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principle,  consists  in  the  appeal  to  a 
social  interpretation  of  inquiry.  This 
step  Dewey  does,  in  fact,  take,  when 
he  discusses  the  continuum  of  in- 
quiry.^^  “There  is  continuity  of  in¬ 
quiry.  The  conclusions  reached  in 
one  inquiry  become  means,  material 
and  procedural,  of  carrying  on  further 
inquiries.”*®  Remembering  that  in¬ 
quiry  causes  the  being  of  the  forms,  it 
is  horrible  to  contemplate  what  would 
happen  in  the  world,  were  the  con¬ 
tinuum  of  inquiry  to  falter.  The  re¬ 
sult  proves,  however,  to  be  other  than 
we  had  supposed;  for  Dewey  holds 
onto  the  subject  regardless  of  the  fate, 
subjective  or  objective,  of  the  logical 
forms.  All  that  would  happen  is  that 
it  would  “make  us  believe  our  belief 
invalid  if  not  imaginary.”*® 

(3)  If  the  logical  forms  which  have 
originated  in  inquiry  are  concerned 
with  the  control  of  inquiry,  then  the 
process  seems  endless  indeed.  In¬ 
quiry  must  interfere  with  the  situation 
into  which  inquiry  is  being  made,*^  so 
that  the  only  purpose  of  the  inquiry 
becomes  that  of  discovering  the  extent 
to  which  it  interferes.  Thus  inquiry 
into  the  nullifying  effects  of  inquiry 
nullifies  that  inquiry,  and  so  on  in  an 
infinite  regress  of  inquiries  and  nulli¬ 
fications  which  would  seem  to  render 
the  whole  process  nugatory. 

But  if  according  to  Dewey  logical 
forms  depend  for  their  being  upon  in¬ 
quiry  and  have  no  existence  without  it, 
the  same  must  hold  true,  it  develops, 
for  all  objects.  Dewey  tells  us  that 
“things  exist  as  objects  for  us  only  as 
they  have  been  previously  determined 


as  outcomes  of  inquiries.”**  Objects 
as  well  as  forms,  then,  are  the  straight 
results  of  inquiry,  and  so  the  objective 
world  does  not  exist  for  us  when  we 
are  not  inquiring  into  it  We  know 
now  why  there  were  no  logical  forms 
in  the  world  before  the  inception  of  in¬ 
quiry:  there  was  no  objective  world. 
Dewey  is  not  willing  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  an  objective  world  of 
things  which  are  changing  and  per¬ 
haps  having  an  effect  upon  him  even 
when  he  is  not  having  any  effect  upon 
them.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  there 
must  be  a  world  of  things  which  have 
form  and  are  objective  to  us  whether 
we  are  aware  of  such  a  world  or  no. 

The  intense  subjectivity  of  Dewey’s 
position  persistently  confuses  logic 
with  human  thinking.  He  cmifines  the 
whole  business  of  logic  to  the  matter 
of  solving  problems.  Although  ex¬ 
plicitly  rejecting  the  psychological  im¬ 
plications  of  this  understanding  of 
logic,*®  he  is  caught  in  them.  For  in¬ 
stance  if  judgment  is  the  result  of  in¬ 
quiry,®”  then  by  inquiry  Dewey  must 
mean  conscious  activity.  Although 
logic  is  not  problem  solving  except  in 
its  psychological  aspects,  and  only  ap¬ 
plied  logic  is  definable  as  an  activity, 
Dewey  would  equate  the  proximate 
human  purposes  served  by  logic  in  the 
process  of  thinking  with  the  final  na¬ 
ture  of  l<^c  itself. 

Ill 

How  far  Dewey  has  strayed  from 
Peirce’s  central  position  is  clear  in 
many  passages.  Peirce  argued  strenu¬ 
ously,  against  Wolf  and  Mill,  that  logic 


14  Op.  cit.  pp.  8-9. 

16  Op.  cit.  p.  140. 

16  Op.  dt..  p.  226. 

17  “.  .  .  the  position  here  taken  Is  that  inquiry  effects  existential  transformation  and  re¬ 
construction  of  the  material  with  which  it  deala  *— Op.  dt.,  p.  159. 

18  Op.  dt.,  p.  119.  Cf.  also  pp.  620. 

19  Op.  dt.,  p.  423 

20  Cf  the  effect  of  inquiry,  op.  dt,  p.  159,  with  the  definition  of  Judgment,  p.  283. 
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must  not  be  confused  with  psychology. 
The  rejection  of  the  definition  of  logic 
as  “controlled”  inquiry  is  contained  in 
the  mere  existence  of  thought  pro¬ 
cesses  which  are  not  controlled.**  The 
foundation  for  the  independent  being 
of  relations,  on  which  an  objective 
logic  might  rest,  given  by  Peirce  in 
“The  Order  of  Nature,”**  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Peirce’s  own  account, 
“stripped  by  Dewey  of  all  rational 
precision.”**  As  a  matter  of  record, 
Peirce  himself  regarded  Dewey’s  work 
in  logic  as  something  apart  from  logic 
itself.  Dewey,  he  said,  “seems  to  re¬ 
gard  what  he  calls  ‘logic’  as  a  natural 
history  of  thought.”**  Such  a  history 
would  form  a  valuable  part  of  knowl¬ 
edge  but  Peirce  recognized  that  the 
history  of  though  is  history  and  not 
logic,  and  he  objected  to  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  name,  logic,  for  “the 
new  natural  history.”*® 

Logic  for  Peirce  is  the  general 
theory  of  signs,  and  while  all  thoughts 
arc  signs,**  only  some  signs  are 
thoughts.**  Sign  is  the  wider  cate¬ 
gory.  The  theory  of  signs  is  for  Peirce 
an  observational  science,**  and  ob¬ 
jectivity  can  go  no  further  than  what 
is  implied  in  that  assertion.  Peirce 
learned  from  Duns  Scotus*®  that  a 
realist  may  hold  the  reality  of  actual 
particulars  to  be  equal  to  that  of  gen¬ 
erals  without  losing  the  generality  of 
his  realism.  Thus  Peirce  cited  every¬ 
day  experience  “such  as  presses  in 
upon  every  man,  at  every  hour  of  his 


life”  as  the  starting-point  for  logic, 
and  immediately  added  that  “it  is  open 
to  no  other  doubt  than  that  it  may  not 
have  been  correctly  formulated  in  gen¬ 
eral  termf,”*®  His  definition  of  the 
real  as  “that  whose  characters  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  what  anybody  may  think 
them  to  be”  means  for  the  true  realist 
that  general  theories  as  well  as  partic¬ 
ular  facts  stubbornly  resist  any  effort 
to  think  them  otherwise  by  being  just 
what  they  are.  Peirce  is  both  clear 
and  emphatic  on  this  score.  Indeed  he 
erects  as  the  cornerstones  of  his  system 
on  a  par  with  the  firstness  of  feeling, 
the  secondness  of  resistance  or  objec¬ 
tivity  and  the  thirdness  of  generality 
or  relationship.**  These  elements 
participate  together  in  activity,  in  all 
inquiry,  specifically  in  scientific 
method,  but  they  do  not  originate  in 
this  way.  Thus  the  foundation  of 
Peirce’s  system  requires  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  separate  categories 
and  their  fusion  in  activity,  while  in 
Dewey’s  system  the  activity  itself  is 
central  and  the  categories  emerge  from 
it,  a  difference  which  leads  to  profound 
ontological  implications  of  a  radically 
opposite  nature. 

IV 

The  emphasis  of  Dewey’s  logic  upon 
controlled  inquiry  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  its  pervasive  nominalistic  cast.  The 
notion  that  being  is  exhausted  by  con¬ 
scious  activity,  as  in  the  conception  of 
a  controlled  inquiry  which  either  con¬ 
stitutes  or  causally  originates  objects 


21  "Collected  Papers,"  2.47. 

22  Op.  cit.,  vol.  Vi.  bk.  II.  ch.  1. 

23  Op.  cit,  5.608. 

24  "Nation."  vol.  LXXIX  (1004).  p.  220. 

25  Op.  cit,  loc.  cit 

28  Op.  cit,  1.538,  6.253. 

27  This  is  evident  from  Peirce's  whole  categoreal  scheme  of  loaic,  in  which,  amonc  the  sub¬ 
divisions  of  classes  of  sians,  only  a  comparatively  few  stand  for  thoughts.  See  Op.  cit,  vol.  II, 
bk.  II. 

28  Op.  cit,  2.227. 

29  Op.  cit,  1.8.  See  also  C.R.S.  Harris,  "Duns  Scotus"  (Oxford,  1927),  li,  p.  24. 

30  “Collected  Papens,"  2.76 
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md  their  inter-relationg,  is  one  variety 
of  subjective  nominalism,  a  reducti<Hi 
of  ontology  to  epistemology  which 
has  divided  the  world  between  subject 
and  object  and,  while  requiring  both, 
somehow  assigned  the  primary  reality 
to  the  subject,**  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
Dewey  regards  Peirce,  from  whom  he 
has  derived  so  much,  as  a  realist,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Dewey  wishes  to 
be  included  in  that  great  tradition  of 
realists  who  have  sublated  the  realism- 
nominalism  controversy.**  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  although  his  essential  ontological 
position  remains  that  of  nominalism. 
Dewey  has  followed  Peirce  into  a  great 
many  important  realistic  inferences. 
It  will  mark  the  influence  of  Peirce 
upon  Dewey  more  precisely  if  we  in¬ 
dicate  some  few  of  these. 

Dewey  is  at  one  with  the  realism  of 
Peirce  (and  consequently  at  odds  with 
his  own  basic  nominalism)  in  under¬ 
standing  that  form  and  matter  are  re¬ 
lative  terms  ;*^  that  temporal  events 
can  only  be  understood  in  abstraction 
from  time  ;**  that  the  scientific  objects 
are  of  this  abstractive  character  ;*•  that 
probability  has  an  objective  and  inde¬ 
pendent  status;*^  that  the  rational  is 
experienced  ;**  that  ideas  or  universals 
are  identical  with  possibilites  ;**  that 
the  distinctions  between  actuality  and 
possibility^®  or  potentiality,**  and  be¬ 
tween  inference  and  implication,**  are 

82  Cf.  further  on  this  point,  J.  W.  Friend  and 
ch.  II. 


required  for  the  realistic  oharaot*'-  of 
logical  distinction ;  that  commor  ({U  sli- 
ties  are  general  qualities;**  Pint  .io»- 
itivism  is  wrong  in  holding  verifica¬ 
tion  above  directive  powers  ;**  that  the 
mere  observation  of  facts  leads  no¬ 
where;*®  that  scientfic  method  neces¬ 
sarily  involves  the  existence  of  uni¬ 
versals  and  that  scientific  laws  are  pos¬ 
sibilities  ;**  and  finally  that  science  has 
the  properties  of  a  logical  system.*^ 
The  advocacy  of  such  realistic  ele¬ 
ments  as  those  listed  above  when  com¬ 
bined  with  insistence  upon  a  basic 
nominalistic  metaphysics  leads  to  con¬ 
tradictions  in  the  matter  of  first  prin¬ 
ciples.  For  example,  Dewey  denounces 
‘^that  type  of  modem  rationalism 
which  selected  the  relational  function 
and  made  relations  the  center  and 
heart  of  all  knowledge,”**  a  good  de¬ 
scription,  incidentally,  of  what  Peirce 
called  “thirdness”  and  of  which,  he 
urged,  knowledge  must  consist.  Yet 
Dewey  in  another  place  reot^iaes  that 
progress  depends  upon  high  degrees  of 
abstraction  and  that  “possible  ways  of 
performing  physical  operations”  are 
“there  awaiting  occasion”  whether 
“actualized  at  a  given  time”  or  not** 
To  transfer  a  problem  explicitly  from 
the  metaphysical  to  the  logical  realm 
of  discourse  does  not  dispense  with  its 
implicit  metaphyical  assumptions, 
which  continue  to  exist  at  the  meta- 

J.  Felbleman,  “The  Unlimited  Oommunlty,” 
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phjsical  level.*®  Yet  Dewey  employs  lustrates.  Dewey  evidently  is,  by  his 
this  method  in  order  to  attack  the  ne(y  predilections,  a  realist  of  the  Peirceian 
essity  for  metaphysics.  The  descrip-  persuasion,  but,  led  by  an  interest  in 
tion  of  the  universal  as  the  abstract  the  metaphysical  importance  of  actual- 
possibility  of  a  way  of  interaction  re-  ity  to  substitute  activity  itself  for  the 
suiting  from  a  comparison  of  kinds**  place  occupied  by  the  particular  in 
does  not  get  rid  of  the  vexed  question  Peirce’s  philosophy,  he  came  to  hold 
of  its  ontological  status.  Twist  and  an  explicit  ntuninalistic  position  which 
tom  as  we  might  in  the  effort  to  de-  is  essentially  alien  lo  the  point  of  view 
scribe  things,  hitherto  distinguished,  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of 
as  combinations  of  operations  of  in-  Peirce.  The  derivation  is  an  instance 
quiry  —  even  of  possible  combinations  of  the  kind  of  effect  which  a  great 
of  operations  of  inquiry  —  we  will  yet  philosopher  may  expect  his  influence 
find  that  problems  concerned  with  to  exercise.  Followers  tend  to  mold 
primitive  postulates  have  not  been  their  own  ideas  into  discrete  bodies  of 
proved  pseudo-problems  or  otherwise  theory  bai;ed  on  the  overemphasis  of 
dissipated.  selected  items.  The  promise  of  tradi- 

We  may  conclude  from  the  forego-  tion  (sometimes  partially  fulfilled)  is 
ing  observations  that  Peirce  was  a  that  these  overemphases  will  constitute 
realist  who  insisted  upon  the  absolute  themselves  into  an  aggr^ate,  thus  al- 
particularity  of  the  actual  while  main-  lowing  the  systematic  ideas  of  the 
taming  the  independence  from  actual-  philospher  to  make  a  proper  place  for, 
ity  of  the  generals  which  the  actual  il-  themselves  in  the  world. 

60  Dewey,  Op.  cit,  p.  >00. 

61  Dewey,  Op.  clt.,  pp.  440-1. 
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This  World  of  the  Common-Maiij 

By  A.  PITT  KANE 


Compton, 

After  spending  years  in  an  acad- 
^emic  cloister,  I  left  my  ivory^ 
tower  confines  of  teaching  and 
set  out  to  know  realistically  the  world 
I  had  read  about  in  social  studies  text¬ 
books  and  had  expounded  about  theo¬ 
retically.  The  unrest  of  the  war,  the 
infectious  beckonings  of  Industry,  the 
unpleasant  feeling  that  I  was  a  specta¬ 
tor-type  book-product  in  an  Action 
World,  made  this  “sabbatical”  a  very 
welcome  one.  A  bitter  quotation :  “If 
it  befall  me  as  it  befalleth  to  the  fool, 
why  should  I  labour,  to  be  more  wise,” 
like  some  pestiferous  worm,  had  im¬ 
bedded  its  disrupting  thought  into  my 
consciousness  and  made  me  wilt  under 
the  realization  that  my  “superior”  edu¬ 
cation  when  placed  side  by  side  with 
unbookish  welders  and  such,  even  non- 
too-promising  ex-students  of  mine,  was 
not  paying  dividends,  that  even  the 
“fools”  were  seemingly  given  more 
outright  respect  and  consideration  by 
the  public  than  teachers.  Perhaps,  af¬ 
ter  all  —  as  so  many  think,  there  is 
some  truth  to  this  definition  of  a  pro¬ 
fessor:  a  man  whose  job  it  is  to  tell 
students  how  to  solve  the  problems  of 
life  which  he  himself  has  tried  to  avoid 
by  becoming  a  professor. 

Immediately  upon  the  closing  of  the 
school  term  I  cast  off  my  pedagogical 
robe,  donned  overalls  and  set  out,  as 
“Christian”  in  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,” 
to  see  and  know  life  from  first-hand 
experiences,  to  understand  it  from  the 
Common-man’s  viewpoint,  the  man 
who  is  not  of  the  elite  and  the  eminent. 


California 

but  one  of  the  many  nameless  millions 
who,  without  glory,  toils  and  produces, 
who  holds  no  degrees  and  has  no 
special  individual  significance  except 
as  a  voice  in  the  great,  clamorous  mass¬ 
es  that  are  crying  for  attention  these 
days. 

I  felt  thrilled  to  realize  by  entering 
the  work-a-day  world  that  I  was  exem¬ 
plifying  one  of  the  typical  American 
characteristics ;  flexibility,  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  tackle  any  task,  learn  any  new 
skill.  The  hesitancy  of  the  early  mo¬ 
ments,  the  first  shedding  of  a  proud 
Brahmin-like  cloak  of  superiority,  in 
seeking  a  menial  job  soon  vanished  in 
an  optimistic  confidence  in  one’s  abil¬ 
ity  when  the  work,  envisi<Hied  as  so 
difficult  and  strange,  proved  easily 
mastered.  Soon  the  mystery  of  labor 
as  done  by  the  common  worker  van¬ 
ished  and  one  realized  why  the  worker, 
because  he  shifts  easily  from  one  job 
to  another,  as  long  as  the  pay  is  good, 
has  slight  concern  for  himself  as  a 
skilled  artisan  or  for  the  mysteries  o(f 
the  skill  of  which  he  so  lately  knew 
nothing.  Americans,  ^if  well  paid,  are 
willing  to  do  most  any  kind  of  work. 
Overnight,  schoolteachers  left  their 
white-collar  jobs  and  flocked  into  ship¬ 
yards  and  factories ;  to  the  amazement 
of  many,  overnight,  in  America,  we 
had  trailer  camps  in  which  even  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women  cheerfully  coped 
with  the  inconveniences  of  one-room 
living. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  criticism 
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of  American  culture  and  its  various  in¬ 
tellectual  failings,  our  society,  when 
given  the  large  view,  has  ve^  much  to 
commend  it.  Even  though  Americans 
have  been  classified  as  a  peculiar  spe¬ 
cies  “without  tradition,”  “without 
art,”  “without  soul,”  living  in  a  land 
where  the  “intellectual”  is  a  bit  sissi- 
fied,  where  a  muscularity,  a  roughness, 
a  broad-chestedness  aggravated  by  some 
school  monogram,  holds  sway,  our  cul¬ 
ture,  even  though  it  is  not  entirely  of 
the  Common-Man’s  creation,  has  intel¬ 
lectual  superiority  and  vigor  enough 
to  become  lasting  and  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  world  civilization,  if  brought 
under  sensible  controls  and  used  for 
the  great  purposes  of  living. 

The  new  American  art  has  brought 
many  geniuses  to  light  who  rank  with 
the  masters  of  the  ages  past.  The 
music  of  Gershwin,  even  of  the  jazz- 
ists,  Duke  Ellington  for  instance,  has 
elements  of  composition  and  technique 
capable  of  giving  birth  to  a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  music.  Even  the  sky¬ 
scrapers,  a  100  per  cent  American 
creation,  are  sym’_.ylic  of  our  modem 
way  of  living,  and  are  comparable  to 
the  prehistoric  Pyramids  and  the 
'Greek  temples. 

Our  world  famous  symphony  orches¬ 
tras,  and  hundreds  of  other  profession¬ 
al  musical  groups  down  the  line,  indi¬ 
cate  strongly  that  Americans  love  fine 
music.  Illiteracy  is  down  to  4  per 
cent;  some  twenty-four  million  pupils 
attend  public  ^hools  while  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  youths  are  enrolled 
■  in  universities  and  oolites ;  the  public 
libraries  alone  contain  over  170  mil¬ 
lion  books  and  the  volume  of  periodi¬ 
cals  and  newspapers  published  indicate 
that  Americans  love  to  read.  Radio 
City,  Boulder  Dam,  San  Francisco 
Bay  Bridge  and  other  such  marvels. 


Nobel  Prize  winners,  international 
celebrities  in  all  forms  of  human  en¬ 
deavor  prove  that  America  can  give 
birth  to  genius.  Americans,  though 
unquestionably  generous  and  sym¬ 
pathetic,  love  money  (and  who  does 
not,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree  ?).  But 
this  avariciousness  is  not  always  of  the 
“cash-in-the-sock”  hoarder  type ;  rather 
the  lavish  gambler  type,  in  business 
and  in  fun.  And  one  could  go  on  exult¬ 
ing  vaingloriously,  but,  when  one  sur¬ 
veys  our  common  people  as  one  great 
whole,  there  are  weaknesses,  deficien¬ 
cies,  blots  on  our  character,  in  spite  of 
all  our  many  virtues.  It  is  to  point 
out  these  malignant  growths  in  order 
to  make  the  Ideal  more  clear  that  we 
dissect  the  culture  of  the  Common- 
Man. 

Coming  from  the  tightly-knit  social 
life  that  teachers  in  quiet  little  college 
towns  know,  I  had  during  the  rather 
shocking  transitional  period  of  adjust¬ 
ment  to  reality,  much  the  same  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  sweated  city  masses  that 
John  Adams,  second  President  of  the 
United  States,  had  when  viewing  city 
life  in  the  18th  century.  He  wrote: 
“With  all  the  opulence  and  splendor 
of  this  city  there  is  very  little  good 
breeding  to  be  found.  I  have  not  seen 
one  real  gentleman,  one  well  bred  man, 
since  I  came  to  town.  At  their  enter¬ 
tainments  there  is  no  conversation  that 
is  agreeable;  there  is  no  modesty,  no 
attention  to  one  another.  They  talk 
very  loud,  v^y  fast,  and  all  Together.” 
In  spite  of  many  previous  metropoli¬ 
tan  experiences,  because  I  had  always 
sought  the  more  selected  cultural 
phases  of  it,  the  realization  of  my 
ignorance  of  the  w’ay  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  common  people,  high  or  low, 
live  came  forcefully  to  me,  too. 

By  rubbing  shoulders  with  the 
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“worker,”  trying  to  talk  his  language,  a  grim  postwar  world  with  the  finer 
I  first  experienced  the  depths  to  which  heritages  of  our  tradition  that  even 
coarseness,  vulgarity  and  smut  can  at-  now  have  not  been  very  seriously  re¬ 
tain.  Certain  individuals  as  co-work-  ceived. 

ers  dumbfoimded  me  with  their  com-  So  often  one  observes  that  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  the  vernacular  of  oontempor-  mon-Man  cannot  in  any  worthwhile 
ary  ribaldry  that  made  out  Rabelais  to  way  use  the  leisure  he  has  fought  so 
be  a  rather  stuffy  old  lady.  It  took  hard  to  obtain.  Time  hangs  heavy  on 
some  time  to  realize  that  language  is  his  idle  hands,  for  the  most  part  Bai^ 
a  matter  of  habit,  that  the  bestial  im-  rooms,  movies,  dance-halls  and  leisure 
plioation  of  words  has  slight  connec-  go  hand  in  hand  with  yoiu  g  and  old. 
tion  with  the  characters  of  the  men  Adult  and  juvenile  delinquency  go  to- 
who  use  them  as  cliches.  But  is  such  gether.  There  is  a  tendency  among 
a  coarseness  and  looseness  of  speech  people  to  minimize  thinking  rather 
as  now  witnessed  as  common  usage  a  than  a  desire  to  generally  encourage  or 
part  of  our  planned  culture  ?  arouse  it ;  there  is  little  desire  for  a 

The  small  town  from  which  comes  better  life,  but  there  is  a  bitter  envy 
the  strength  of  America,  where  people  for  more  luxurious  living.  In  listen- 
know  each  other  and  have  the  human  to  the  man  on  the  street  it  is  hard 
touch,  the  farmer  whose  realism  often  to  keep  from  concluding  that  the  vul- 
surpasses  that  of  the  urban  sophisti-  aod  the  pornographic  side  of  life 
cate,  the  decent  woman  —  are  subjects  remains  the  only  outlet  for  the  in- 
held  in  ridicule  in  many  circles.  The  herited  urges  that  still  exist  in  man. 
behavior  of  the  Common-Man  shows  Maybe  this  brutalization  of  the  soul  is 

result  of  the  war;  maybe  just 
low-level  human  nature!  But, 
the  towering,  magnificent  archi- 
position  at  a  “pop”  symphony  concert  tectural  panorama  of  huge  cities,  the 
is  indicative  of  a  peculiar  disintegra-  cathedrals,  the  unversities,  one  feels 
tion  of  our  musical  culture.  Sex,  an  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  such 
outright  flaunting  of  it  in  risque  stor-  uprightnesa,  such  great  moral  force; 
ies  and  in  attire  everywhere  has  made  seeing  the  slums,  the  grimy  haunts 
Love  a  bit  ridiculous.  The  power  of  of  the  morally  lost,  but  inner  workings 
money  and  the  privileges  it  gives  to  of  greedy  men,  one  also  senses  that 
the  rtouveau  riche  who  run  berserk  here,  too, ms  crime,  swindling,  graft  and 
with  false  importance  has  displaced  exploitation  of  unbelievable  magni- 
the  traditional  and  stable.  Manners  tude.  Fortunately  for  the  future  of 
and  vulgarity  must  mean  about  the  humanity  it  is  hard  to  deny  that  the 
same  thing.  It  did  not  take  long  to  con-  Good  vastly  outweighs  the  Bad,  but 
elude  that  the  school  is  far  removed  too  often  this  democratic  spirit  of  tol- 
from  the  realities  common  to  our  so-  erance  allows  Evil  tremendous  lati- 
ciety.  Educators  too  often  live  in  an  tude. 
ideal  world  of  their  own  devising.  The  unconcern  over  the  vital  issues  Q 
Unless  the  schools  sense  and  meet  the  of  this  critical  age,  the  disregard  of  the 
outside  world  more  effectively  they  Freedoms  our  leaders  advocate,  the 
will  be  of  little  worth  in  culturalizing  distortion  of  human  values  as  ^n  in 


that  true  sentiment  these  days  has  been  all  the 


Sinatra  publicized  and  ffiven  “bnuoF’  seeing 
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80  many  instances  in  our  society  make 
it  appear  that  history  keeps  repeating 
itself  not  <«ly  in  the  prophecies  and 
the  warnings,  but  by  the  fact  that  these 
warnings  are  not  heeded  and  that  the 
prophets  have  little  honor  in  their  own 
homes.  The  seers,  the  experts,  the 
writers  and  commentators  are  often  re¬ 
garded  as  entertainers  —  as  some  ore. 
That  they  draw  big  salaries  ii^stead  of 
living  on  locusts  and  h<Miey  does  not 
make  them  less  great  in  a  civilization 
that  regards  earning  capacity  as  a  test 
of  worth,  but  that  they,  too,  disregard 
the  time-worn  standards  of  moral  con¬ 
duct  in  the  mad  rush  df^^king  out  ac¬ 
claim  and  fulfillment  oKpersonal  am¬ 
bition.  ^ 

Slanting  a  bookish  eye  on  the  politi¬ 
cal  scene  in  a  democracy  this  idealist 
must  conclude  that  the  democratic  sys¬ 
tem  is  like  a  man  who  buys  an  alarm 
clock  and  then  proceeds  to  sound  the 
alarm  himself,  or  to  stop  his  ears  to 
the  tocsin.  The  bitter  criticism  by  the 
hoi  polloi  of  our  leaders,  our  system 
of  government,  without  sensing  the 
titanic  problems  and  undercurrents  of 
thought  and  action  that  these  leaders 
must  overcome  to  reach  the  goals  set, 
appalls  the  more  sensitive  citizen  who 
thought  that  elected  representatives 
were  generally  trying  their  human 
best  to  handle  these  very  perplexing 
matters  that  now  beset  our  world. 

Workers  and  management  shout 
“Production,”  yet  they  indulge  in 
picayunish  squabbles.  Workers  com¬ 
plain  about  their  unions,  but  they, 
like  voters  during  any  election, 
are  lax  in  their  attendance  at  union 
meetings  and  allow  racketeers  to  obtain 
important  controls.  Management  still 
fails  to  sense  the  workers’  needs  and 
causes  disunion  by  its  “Profits  First” 
motivation.  Many  Americans  blame 


Roosevelt  for  every  ill  while  they 
themselves  do  not  know  who  their  Con¬ 
gressman  is  or  how  he  voted  on  vital 
issues  in  question.  So  many  pe<^le 
are  against  ever^-thing  that  pinches 
their  pocketbook  that  all  politics,  all 
human  action,  appears  like  a  night¬ 
mare  of  outstretched  hands ! 

From  geological  antiquity  we  know 
there  is  a  feeling  of  continuity  that 
joins  all  living  things  into  one  explica¬ 
ble  pattern  that  must,  since  it  cannot 
be  changed,  be  accepted.  But,  be¬ 
cause  the  Machine  dominates  ail  hu¬ 
man  action,  our  form  of  living  has 
been  altered  more  quickly  than  Man 
could  adapt  himself  to  it.  There  is 
no  longer  a  way  of  life.  Dishearten¬ 
ing  as  it  is  to  realize  for  the  more 
philosophic,  there  is  only  business. 
The  scholar,  the  artist,  the  aesthete,  by 
stepping  into  the  swift  stream  of  mod¬ 
em  living,  comes  to  the  dismal  conclur  \ 
sion  from  various  rebuffs  and  frustra¬ 
tions  that  it  is  no  longer  what  a  man 
is,  but  the  money  he  makes,  that  counts 
with  the  Common-Man. 

The  way  of  living  in  the  1940’8  is 
quite  different  from  what  it  was  in  the 
1930’s  and  ’20’s,  and  to  be  truly  effec¬ 
tive,  the  teacher  and  leader  must  see 
the  forces  and  effort  of  this  evolution, 
understand  and  attempt  to  guide  the 
new  emphases  toward  the  Better  Way, 
where  the  rights  of  the  individual  are 
respected,  where  the  humane  and  good 
are  given  predominance  over  the  selfish 
and  evil.  The  sorry  characteristic  of 
too  many  educators  is  that  a  peculiar 
value  has  been  placed  on  men  who  are 
consistent  by  those  who  have  been  too 
lazy  to  analyze  consistency.  Impris¬ 
oned  in  their  dark  towers  of  consisten- 
eies  they  cannot  see  the  motley  scenes 
of  earthly  strivings )  constrained  by 
habit  they  live  enclosed,  unwilling  to 
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acknowledge  the  metabolism  of  politi¬ 
cal  or  economic  evolution ;  consequent¬ 
ly  their  pomposities  appear  ridiculous 
to  the  more  realistic  and  virile-minded 
doers  in  the  bustling  valleys  below. 

Because  so  few  true  leaders  of 
the  ’Spirit  and  of  the  mind  have 
.made  strong  impressions  on  the  Oom- 
mcm-Man,  a  mental  confusion  exists 
everywhere.  Nothing  is  cleaiMJut. 
Nothing,  neither  man  nor  event, 
can  be  accepted  without  qualifica¬ 
tions  these  days.  Even  though  men 
have  access  to  vast  knowledge  throu^ 
man  media,  there  has  never  been 
a  time  as  now  when  the  conflict¬ 
ing  sources  of  all  current  information 
are  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
what  to  believe. 

Education  has  been  confused  with 
book-learning,  civilization  with  air¬ 
planes  and  speed,  religion  with  mem¬ 
bership  drives  and  collections,  love 
with  sexual  promiscuity,  happiness 
with  thrills.  In  this  century  men  have 
learned  to  live  vicariously,  to  demand 
material  things,  to  consider  luxuries  as 
necessities  and  to  exact  them  as  a 
right.  It  appears  that  our  citizens 
know  or  want  democracy  only  as  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  wholesale  charity,  a  sort  of 
“bread  and  circus”  phenonmenon,  that 
the  professional  politician  and  a  pan¬ 
der  have  close  resemblances.  Too  often 
the  politician  is  elected  on  the  basis  of 
what  he  can  get  for  his  home  locality, 
which  is  not  his  true  purpose.  This 
type  of  leader  hides  his  emptiness  by 
blowing  soapy  bubbles  of  doles  and 
pensions  and  never  dares  tell  the  un¬ 
adulterated  truth  on  any  subject  —  if 
he  knows  it.  Truth,  as  wise  men  have 
long  since  found  out,  is  not  altogether 
wanted  today  either.  The  sad  state  of 
our  Republic  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
ignorant  attitude  of  a  public  that 


wants  truth  to  be  what  it  wants  to 
hear  or  see. 

Today  the  same  spiritual  dilemma 
exists  that  has  always  been  so  tragical¬ 
ly  apparent  in  wartime.  There  is 
again  the  uncertainty  about  war  aims, 
the  same  wondering  whether  our  smis 
are  fighting  to  line  the  pockets  of  the 
rich.  Youth,  roaming  the  streets  while 
parents  rush  about  in  Industry’s  whirl, 
finds  himself  the  social  wartime  casu¬ 
alty.  War  has  disrupted  his  living 
completely  and  already  many  of  these 
children  are  thinking  that  there  is  no 
bright  future  for  them,  that  they  are 
another  “lost  generation.”  Family 
life,  especially  in  the  industrial  areas, 
because  of  difficulties  in  upkeep,  finan¬ 
cial  and  moral  looseness,  is  in  a  desper¬ 
ate  state.  There  is  everywhere  a  vast 
and  increasing  unrest.  Disintegration, 
disorganization,  and  lack  of  security 
appears  to  be  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  Common-Man’s  world.  His 
chief  question,  “What  will  happen  on 
the  Tomorrow  when  the  War  is  over?” 
because  there  is  as  yet  no  happy  an¬ 
swer,  becomes  a  truly  puzzling  and  dis¬ 
turbing  one. 

People,  down  deep,  have  come  to 
think  that  “Liberty,”  “Equality,” 
“Fraternity,”  are  just  words  glibly 
used  by  orators  as  bait  to  the  mob. 
Wherever  one  may  go  he  will  have 
difficulty  finding  Americans  who  con¬ 
sider  others  equal  to  themselves,  who 
accept  other  men  as  their  brothers,  who 
are  ready  to  argue  that  liberty,  except 
for  themselves,  is  a  good  thing.  But 
then  those  words  always  did  express 
the  Ideal  to  which  we  must  continual¬ 
ly  keep  striving.  What  is  meant  by 
“Duty”  when  we  see  so  many  shirking 
or  avoiding  what  is  a  sacred  obligation 
to  the  more  sincere  (sometimes  known 
as  “suckers” ! )  ?  Anyway  we  readily 
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talk  about  “Faith”  on  Sunday,  but 
one  wonders  who  has  it  on  Monday! 
We  talk  of  Christianity,  but  who  are 
truly  Christian,  like  Christ!  It  is  so 
confusing,  say  some,  to  know  what  is 
‘Tlight”  and  what  is  “Wrong.”  How 
shall  we  get  this  %rave  new  world” 
into  operation  with  all  this  discord 
and  imperfection  about  us! 

In  spite  of  our  heralded  prosperity 
and  wealth  it  is  hard  to  wholeheartedly 
proclaim  it  when  statistics  declare  that 
only  some  14  million  of  our  people 
own  their  homes,  that  only  3^  million 
farmers  own  their  farms,  only  11  mil¬ 
lion  own  bonds  and  stocks  in  various 
industries  —  out  of  140  million ! 

In  talking  of  freedom  one  must 
realize  that  man  is  free  only  when  he 
is  independent.  A  dirt-farmer  own¬ 
ing  his  land,  living  like  a  peasant  but 
without  debt,  is  better  off  than  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  living  in  modem  luxury  and 
without  savings  or  in  debt.  What  a 
man  makes  is  what  he  has  left  over 
after  he  has  lived.  But  few  care  to 
sense  this  truth;  instead  all  about  us 
we  see  economic  exhibition,  wealth 
wasted  in  a  mad  scramble  to  arouse 
envy  or  to  motivate  others  into  the 
same  foolish  spending  spree. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  pass  so  many 
labor  laws  concerning  protection  from 
exploitation  for  the  working  man,  or 
is  it  that  in  America  we  are  truly  most 
conscious  of  aid  to  the  underprivi¬ 
leged,  the  helpless  ?  Such  legislative 
action  must  be  with  reason ;  there  must 
be  some  possibility  that,  were  it  not 
taken,  the  equity  on  which  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  employer  and  employee  are 
balanced  in  a  democracy  would  be 
abused. 

Wherever  the  observer  may  go,  in 
the  factories,  at  the  street-corners,  in 
social  and  even  religious  groups  and  in 


schools,  there  is  a  feeling  of  hatred, 
ill-will,  against  Jews,  Catholics,  ne¬ 
groes,  Capital  or  Labor.  There  are 
people  all  about  us  who  at  the  drop  of 
a  word  will  organize  all  sorts  of  vigi¬ 
lantes,  purity  campaigns  and  prohibi- 
tion-of-this-and  that  programs,  or  who 
will  attack  at  any  time  anything  of 
which  they  do  not  approve  in  the  name 
of  public  welfare  without  reference  to 
public  opinion.  But  what  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  a  public  mentality  that  on 
other  occasions  goes  silly  before  cheer 
leaders  and  drum  majorettes,  that 
stands  for  trashy  sentimentality  and 
immorality  labeled  as  entertainment, 
that  tolerates  any  sensationalism  from 
jitter-bugging  to  lap-dog  adoration  ? 

Insipid  movie-dramas  and  sad  radio 
sagas  of  soap,  giving  false  or  meaning¬ 
less  versions  of  life,  football  and  base¬ 
ball  hilarity,  horse-racing  —  all  are 
the  great  lullers,  the  great  soporifics 
which  keep  the  masses  from  getting 
too  serious  about  their  living  (and 
perhaps,  to  a  certain  limit,  they  have 
their  worthy  purposes !)  But  all  these 
are  the  aggravations  of,  or  aggravate,- 
the  restlessness  of  Americans,  which, 
as  they  move  from  house  to  house, 
state  to  state,  from  one  fad  to  another 
senseless  amusement,  almost  amounts 
to  a  hysteria.  The  fervor  of  the  busi¬ 
ness-mad  male  is  little  stablized  by  the 
loose,  uncontrolled  energy  of  the  fe¬ 
male,  who  is  as  money-mad  as  he ;  fem¬ 
inine  effusions  permeate  all  our  social 
life,  are  definitely  apparent  in  our  art, 
bridge  win-or-die  gossip  marathons, 
in  the  luxury  gadgets,  in  religious  ex¬ 
hibitionism,  in  questionable  social  ser¬ 
vice  enthusiasms,  and  now  even  in  the 
more  rugged  phases  of  the  industrial 
world.  But,  it  must  forever  be,  wom¬ 
en  will  be  women ! 

Anyway,  lumping  it  all  into  one 
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great  total,  all  this  useless  display,  this 
wishful-dreiaming  in  a  Nevtar-Nev^er 
Land,  this  superficiality,  unless  blown 
away  by  the  somewhat  chilling,  though 
fresher,  air  of  reality,  brings  to  the 
more  sensitive  a  sort  of  asceticism  of 
despair.  What  hope  is  there  then  for 
a  better  world  when  so  many  eyes  have 
too  long  been  turned  away  from  the 
unpleasantnesses  forced  upon  us  all, 
the  logical  results  of  our  own  hap¬ 
hazard  actions.  The  pseudo-philoso¬ 
phy  that  “somehow  things  will  come 
right,  no  matter  what!”  has  duped  so 
many  citizens  into  stupefaction.  Only 
a  few  have  listened  earnestly  to  our 
prophets;  few  have  seen  the  modem 
scene  through  the  eyes  of  Sinclair 
Lewis,  H.  G.  Wells,  Aldous  Huxley, 
Ernest  Hemingway. 

Even  now,  after  some  years  of  war, 
people  do  not  entirely  realize  that  the 
world,  for  good  or  evil,  is  in  a  flux, 
taking  various  forms,  governed  by  ex¬ 
pediency,  until  it  cools  and  crystallizes 
into  a  shape  that  is  at  present  unguess- 
able. 

Less  and  less  are  people  content 
with  life  nor  are  they  ready  to  wait 
for  happiness  in  the  “next  world.” 
More  and  more  people  want  something 
now.  Their  ideological  confusion  is 
masked  by  a  half-knowing,  cynnical  at¬ 
titude  towards  everything.  The  radio, 
newspaper,  and  magazine  have  given 
them  too  much  information  about  mis¬ 
management  in  high  places  for  them  to 
be  lulled  into  close  cooperation  with 
the  forces  and  interests  that  controlled 
their  prewar  world.  They  feel  they 
have  been  betrayed  by  a  gross  material¬ 
ism  and  now  seek  some  sort  of  scape¬ 
goat  for  their  diflficulties,  which,  when 
boiled  down  to  one,  are  properly  due 
to  their  own  half-baked  reactions  to 
what  faced  them. 


Whether  the  Cmnmon-Man  is  at 
fault  or  not,  freedom  which  should  be 
a  bond,  a  religion,  has  developed  into 
a  philosophy  of  personal  isolation  and 
go-getting.  Has  freedom  come  to 
mean  uninhibited  selfishnees  ?  The 
Common-Soldier-Man  sees  quite  ironi¬ 
cally  that  much  of  the  ballyhoo  he  mis- 
to(^  for  sincere  patriotism  was  mo¬ 
tivated  in  many  instances  by  ulterior 
purposes ;  he  finds  as  he  squats  in  mud- 
filled  foxholes  that  he  is  expected  to  do 
the  fighting  to  the  death  for  this  Free¬ 
dom  we  talk  about  while  his  “backers” 
at  home  wrangle  over  wages  and 
hours  I  At  times  the  realization  creeps 
into  Mr.  John  Q.  Public’s  conscious¬ 
ness  that  he  has  been  purposely  kept 
in  a  oneline  mental  subjection  by  such 
subtle  “drugs”  as  given  out  by  the 
radio  and  the  movie,  by  advertisements 
encouraging  the  use  of  intoxicating 
beverages  and  the  squandering  of  hard- 
earned  money,  by  a  meek  religious 
philosophy  of  humble  acceptance  to 
whatever  injustices  befall,  or  by  the 
undermining  of  pseud  o-Christian 
“preachers”  advocating  any  pet  ism. 
He  has  even  become  suspect  of  the 
rather  useless  education  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  when  he  expected  a  better  medi¬ 
cine  for  his  blindness.  And  in  spite 
of  these  mists,  many  people  have  begun 
to  see  that  a  heaven,  less  complex  but 
more  homely  than  that  up  “above,” 
could  be  produced  while  he  lived,  in 
his  own  home,  among  his  people  —  if 
certain  powers  in  our  civilization 
would  restore  and  practise  the  original 
brotherhood  of  man  on  earth,  at  least 
make  an  honest  effort  to  try. 

Beyond  this  dream  of  a  better  world, 
his  vision  becomes  blurred  by  the 
many  controversies  about  him.  Seem- 
ingly,  these  days,  there  are  no  abso¬ 
lutes,  nothing  definite  to  hang  on  to. 
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Geography,  as  the  soldier  away  frcmi 
home  has  discovered,  has  much  to  do 
with  what  is  Right  and  Wrong.  Even“ 
sex  hag  lost  its  connotation  of  sinful¬ 
ness  while  subtle  cruelty,  lies,  slander, 
vanity,  hypocrisy,  selfishness,  are  tak¬ 
en  for  granted,  sometimes  even  consid¬ 
ered  clever  and  s(^histicated  charac¬ 
teristics  of  behavior ;  and  even  justice, 
if  it  could  not  be  bought,  could  at  least 
be  influenced  by  money. 

The  present  miseries  of  our  world 
are  not  due  to  lack  of  “book-learning’’  ^ 
but  to  a  lack  of  better  understanding 
of  the  great  commonplaces  of  human 
association,  of  character.  What  hope 
is  there  for  an  Effective  Way  to  Vic¬ 
tory  or  even  for  a  J  ust  Peace,  what¬ 
ever  the  plan,  the  blueprint,  if  the 
masses  of  people  are  unconvinced, 
confused,  divided  on  the  simplest  and 
most  fundamental  principles  of  secur¬ 
ity,  peace,  and  plenty  ? 

Perhaps  the  cause  for  some  of  this 
befuddlement  lies  in  our  education, 
“the  best  in  the  world.'’  While  em¬ 
phasizing  the  freedom  and  greatness 
of  the  Republic,  our  educators  have 
failed  to  insist  strongly  enough  on  a 
sense  of  individual  responsibility  and 
have  over-emphasized  the  necessity  of 
economic  success  and  a  socially  com¬ 
petitive  form  of  life.  Education,  as 
we  have  known  it,  has  put  a  false  com¬ 
plexion  on  truth,  has  given  a  too  un¬ 
realistic  interpretation  of  our  world, 
ignored  change  and  put  a  fantastic  val¬ 
ue  on  that  consistency  which  is  spiri¬ 
tual  death.  There  has  been  no  limit, 
either,  t<  second-rate  teaching,  to 
cheapness,  to  sophistry,  to  the  worship 
of  false  gods  in  the  temples  of  learn¬ 
ing. 

Instead  of  developing  the  moral 
powers  of  the  individual,  our  educa¬ 
tion  has  too  strongly  emphasized  the 


uncultural  skill  of  besting  one’s  fel¬ 
lows  in  a  competitive  world ;  the  “best” 
education  has  been  largely  considered 
as  that  which  brought  the  greatest 
worldly  rewards.  It  has  been  that 
which  expounded  the  standards  of  an 
A1  Capone  versus  a  Diogenes,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  villa  in  some  Shangri  La 
versus  a  barrel  in  Greece.  The  moral 
d^neration  all  about  us  is  indicative 
that  we  are  paying  the  price  now  for 
this  one-sided  education  that  perfects 
one’s  living  a  competitive  materialis¬ 
tic  existence,  that  we  have  failed  to 
find  a  truly  effective  and  broadening 
educational  method.  Important  as 
possessions  have  been  made  to  be  in 
this  world  of  men,  when  these  material 
things  vanish,  when  moral  crises  come, 
people  show  by  their  frustrations  that 
they  do  not  know  how  such  perplexi¬ 
ties  should  be  most  logically  met.  The 
tragedy  of  it  is  that  inarticulately  the 
masses  of  the  world  have  been  demand¬ 
ing  bread  and  education,  work  and 
knowledge,  but  state  relief,  temporary 
war  work,  and  radio  mush  are  largely 
what  they  have  received! 

No  matter  how  deplorable  are  the 
failings  of  men,  lazy,  shiftless,  untrust¬ 
worthy  —  as  many  are,  the  hunger  for 
true  knowledge  is  the  world’s  great 
hunger.  With  infinite  pains  after  a 
hard  day’s  work,  if  he  still  has 
strength  left,  many  a  serious-minded 
Common-Man  develops  new  skills 
these  days,  hoping  against  hope  to 
meet,  with  something  tangible  to  in¬ 
sure  his  security,  the  economic  changes 
after  war  industries  close  up.  The 
Common-Man  without  security  is  help¬ 
less  in  the  hands  of  unscruplous  agita¬ 
tors  who  qualify  his  ignorance  with 
half  truths  and  inflame  his  envy.  This 
Common-Man,  to  whom  some  are 
ready  to  give  the  World,  is,  of  course. 
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mature  physically,  but  often,  intellec¬ 
tually,  he  is  a  child  ovei>eager  for 
knowledge  and  without  the  cerebral 
equipment  to  digest  it  in  the  lumps 
that  are  suddenly  thrust  on  him.  And 
it  is  less  his  fault  than  that  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  justifies  Marx  to  his  sim¬ 
plicity  and  denies  him  the  leaders  he 
would  follow  when,  as  he  becomes  lit¬ 
erate,  he  feeds  Marxism  or  what¬ 
ever  ism  reaches  his  attention.  The 
capacity  for  thought  comes  only  with 
thinking  and  the  human  mind  which 
can  be  br<^en  open  like  a  flower  can 
also  be  sealed  up.  Liberators  of  the 
Jwman  mind,  men  who  will  cut  the 
bonds  of  ignorance,  must  help  guide 
the  Common-Man  toward  a  higher 
goal. 

As  a  resultant  of  our  moral  instabil¬ 
ity,  our  emptinebs  of  purpose,  of  soul, 
fear  has  become  an  added  aggravation 
that  paralyzes  the  Common-Man  into 
a  stupor.  The  entrepreneur  fears 
liquidation,  the  worker  fears  dismissal 
from  his  work.  Fear  of  change  lies 
like  a  dampening  fog  over  all  classes 
of  people.  Yet  so  many  people  fail  to 
note  that  change  is  the  law  of  life;  it 
is  going  on  all  the  time.  The  loss  of 
a  tooth  is  change,  the  growing  of  a  fin¬ 
ger  nail  is  change,  dying  is  the  last 
change. 

A  fear  that  grips  many  Americans 
come  from  a  gradual  realization  that 
the  philosophy  of  democracy  has  weak¬ 
nesses  and  has  had  tragic  failings  all 
along  the  road.  The  vacillationa  of 
the  spirit  of  democracy  as  we  have 
seen  it,  its  lack  of  integrity,  its  gross 
materialism,  have  caused  many  to  lose 
faith ;  and  in  losing  faith,  they  have 
gained  fear  of  the  Tomorrow. 

This  dominion  of  fear  grows  greater 
with  the  complexity  of  the  social  order. 
Even  with  comparatively  high  wages, 


high  pressure  advertising  exercises  a 
tight  control  of  the  Common-Man’s 
pocket-lxxJc.  Debt  in  the  white  collar 
class  corresponds  to  hunger  in  the  lab¬ 
oring  masses.  Success  today  definitely 
means  economic  independence,  but 
who  is  economically  independent  to¬ 
day  f  The  little  “success”  is  crowded 
out  by  big  concerns.  The  corporation, 
the  chain,  the  affliation,  the  subsidary 
company  are  replacing  individual 
ownership.  From  the  greatest  oil  well 
to  the  cheapest  prostitute  there  is  little 
now  that  has  not  been  organized  into 
some  sort  of  combine.  Is  this  huge 
massing  of  power  as  found  today  com¬ 
patible  with  the  spirit  of  democracy  as 
understood  by  the  common  working 
man  who  flounders  about  on  the  out¬ 
side  swirling  fringes  of  it  ? 

Mind  and  body  are  one.  The  vast 
spiritual  unrest  is  due  to  this  fact  and 
the  refusal  to  recognize  it.  True  ra¬ 
tionalization  becomes  simple  by  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  all  things  while  striving 
perpetually  towards  the  best,  but  arti¬ 
ficial  barriers  and  totems  have  been 
erected  to  bar  the  progress  of  man  to¬ 
wards  his  appointed  ends.  The  half¬ 
heartedness  of  people  to  worthwhile, 
time-tested  things,  the  lack  of  curiosity 
and  wonder  at  the  phenomenon  of  our 
complex  world  accounts  for  much  of 
today’s  world  tragedy.  By  half-hearted 
acceptance  of  God,  we  have  lost  Him. 
By  questioning  the  existence  of  God, 
He  will  be  found  everywhere.  There 
are  so  many  natural  things  about  us  to 
which  man  can  find  no  answer ;  he  can 
only  wonder,  and,  in  wondering,  finds 
his  soul. 

Only  two  ways  present  themselves 
for  meeting  life :  the  realistic  way,  and 
that  is  often  tinged  with  pessimism; 
the  other  is  to  avoid  all  possible  con¬ 
tact  with  reality  —  and  because  so 
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many  agencies  foster  this  acceptance, 
it  is  the  easier,  and  the  more  foolish. 

Man  cannot  face  modem  living  with 
its  thwarting  of  instincts,  its  complex 
demands  on  emotion,  without  a  rigid 
rationalism.  Too  often  man  lives  his 
life  according  to  the  moral  of  the  fox 
and  the  sour  grapes  fable.  He  is  con¬ 
tinually  trying  to  convince  himself  he 
does  not  want  the  things  he  wants,  that 
he  does  not  want  to  do  the  things  that 
he  feels  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  do. 
He  is  perpetually  trying  to  prove  to 
himself  that  one. thing  is  as  good  as  an¬ 
other,  as  it  sometimes  may  be,  but 
truly  it  is  not  the  thing  that  he  de¬ 
mands.  A  breakdown  or  a  neurosis  is 
due  when  fact  cannot  in  any  way  be 
made  to  fit  in  with  fancy. 

To  make  this  a  One  World,  to  have 
a  civilization  worth  fighting  and  dying 
for,  we  can  no  longer  maintain  the  pre¬ 
tense  that  we  can  do  no  wrong,  that 
we  are  infallible,  that  our  voice  is  the 
voice  of  Gk)d.  We  must  be  honest 
with  ourselves,  show  a  little  decent 
humility  in  recognizing  that  we  as  a 
people  are  capable  of  mistakes,  lazi¬ 
nesses,  prejudices,  animosities,  parti- 
sonships,  and  the  only  hope  of  being 
relatively  right  is  to  face  these  facts, 
to  admit  our  faults  as  parts  of  our  com¬ 
mon  human  nature  that  must  be  eradi¬ 
cated  in  lifting  ourselves  closer  to  the 
Ideal  that  inwardly  we  know  God  in¬ 
tended  us  to  attain  sometime.  A  first 
step  in  reaching  this  Ideal  is  to  wipe 
out  the  perpetual  substitution  of  words 
for  words,  of  approximate  meaning  for 
the  real  meaning  of  our  thoughts,  of  a 
substitute  life  for  a  real  life. 

Before  a  Better  Day  comes  a  culture 
that  is  moce  communal  and  relatively 
unselfish  must  modify  this  materialis¬ 
tic  civilization  that  places  emphasis  on 
personal  wealth  which  can  be  had  only 


when  individuals  run  ruthlessly  to- 
^  ward  their  own  selfish  goals  regardless 
of  their  intruskms  on  others’  rights. 
The  ideal  of  the  Early  Christians 
needs  copying  today.  In  certain  ways 
the  simpler  type  of  life,  based  on  the 
goodwill  that  exists  in  a  closely  knit 
family  unit,  in  a  small  shop,  and  in  a 
small  town,  in  spite  of  the  supposed 
“stuffiness”  of  such,  has  much  to  offer 
in  thought  when  placed  in  contrast 
with  a  way  of  living  resulting  from 
vast  masses  working  together  as  cogs 
in  a  huge  workwheel,  without  security, 
without  reserves,  lost  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  large  cities  where  men  live 
without  civic  interest  or  responsibili¬ 
ties,  where  all  men  are  strangers,  rub¬ 
bing  shoulders  but  without  social  con¬ 
tacts. 

From  these  generalities  it  appears 
that  only  through  a  greater  pursuit  of 
knowledge  that  leads  to  vnsdom  and 
character,  not  in  a  mere  compilation  of 
facts  or  skills,  lies  the  remedy  that  the 
Common-Man  must  have  to  heal  him¬ 
self,  to  set  right  his  parochial  affairs, 
that  will  clarify  the  controversies  that 
baffle  him,  that  will  turn  politics  into 
sound  government.  It  is  fantastic  that 
men  should  still  be '  swayed  by  party 
politics,  believe  Democrats  to  be  white 
and  Republicans  black,  or  Labor, 
white,  and  Capital,  black ;  it  is  hard  to 
realize  they  cannot  see  the  infinite 
gradations  of  political  and  religious 
opinions  and  recognize  both  the  good 
and  evil  in  all  things.  It  is  fantastic 
too,  that  men  should  live  lives  subli¬ 
mated  by  the  mawkishness  of  Holly- 
woodiana,  dulled  by  puerile  radio 
scripts,  and  that  they  should  not  see 
how  little  the  essentials  of  humanity 
have  changed  over  the  centuries.  That 
man  does  what  he  does  because  of 
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what  he  is,  which  is  the  sum  of  all  that 
he  has  been  up  to  that  moment,  is  a 
fact  to  think  deeply  upon  before  set¬ 
ting  out  on  new  procedures  to  make 
life  more  livable,  to  bring  about  short 
cuts  to  the  attainment  of  a  higher  cul¬ 
ture  than  previously  experienced  in 
this  world.  It,  thus,  becomes  terrify¬ 


ingly  imperative  that  we  have  honest 
and  strong  leaders' ahHleiohers.  Now, 
if  at  any  time,  civilization  has  truly 
become  a  race  between  Education  and 
Catastrophe,  and  if  the  Common-Man 
is  to  have  his  One  World,  education 
must  prove  to  be  the  effective  medicine 
to  make  of  him  a  Better  Man ! 
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What  Shall  We  Keep 

When  the  War  is  Over? 

By  JOSEPH  LEESE 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  TEACHER  is  a  person,  usually 
a  woman,  who  cooperates  with 
every  known  federal,  state,  and 
county  agency  in  directing  boys  and 
girls  from  six  to  sixteen  in  vast  money 
and  junk  drives  for  the  armed  services, 
the  national  treasury,  the  Red  Cross, 
and  for  the  making  of  aircraft  car¬ 
riers,  beeps,  jeeps,  and  peeps ;  in 
supervising  essay,  poster,  and  oratori- 
.cal  contests  of  every  conceivable  varie¬ 
ty;  in  registering  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States  several 
times  a  year ;  in  supervising  labor 
divisions  of  children  for  various  pur¬ 
poses  ....  all  of  this  from  an  im¬ 
posing  headquarters  originally  known 
as  the  schoolhouse. 

RkX  PuTMAir, 
Arizona  Parent-Teacher 

Yes,  all  of  this  many  times  multi¬ 
plied  !  The  teacher  has  found  herself 
each  year  the  possessor  of  greater  re¬ 
sponsibilities  until  now  she  no  longer 
can  be  defined  as  the  go-between  from 
textbook  to  child,  but  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  masterful  leader  in  a  very 
complex  situation.  And  the  war  has 
brought  demands  for  adjustment  and 
required  changes  so  faivreaching  that 
poor  teacher  is  all  but  swamped  by  the 
frightening  task  of  deciding  what  is 
right  to  do  or  not  to  do,  what  is  wise 
to  add  or  not  to  add,  what  is  educa¬ 
tionally  sound  or  unsound,  what  is 


natural  or  unnatural  to  a  thoroughly 
modern,  functional  program  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Fortunately,  teacher  is  not  one 
individual  in  one  school  in  one  omn- 
community,  but  she  is  rather,  at  this 
crossroads,  representative  of  educators 
at  all  levels,  who  are  seeking  now  to 
bring  reason  to  bear  and  to  ascertain 
what  kind  of  educational  program  is 
best  and  what  parts  of  the  war-time 
adjustments  need  to  be  discarded,  kept 
as  it,  or  developed  and  expanded.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  is  no  one  to  provide 
the  “correct”  answers,  yet  the  de¬ 
cisions  must  be  made.  The  best  there 
is  exists  in  the  opportunity  for  taking 
stock  of  the  major  criticisms  and  ad¬ 
justments  and  for  judging  therefrom 
the  best  courses  to  follow  in  the  light 
of  basic  principles. 

Points  of  View  in  the  Schools 

The  majority  of  schools  which  have 
expended  some  effort  in  making  spec¬ 
ial  adaptations  during  the  years  since 
the  outbreak  of  war  can  be  divided 
into  three  groups.  For  the  progres¬ 
sive  group,  obviously,  a  good  portion 
of  needed  adaptations  have  been  “nat¬ 
urals.”  The  changes  required  have 
taken  little  time,  have  caused  little 
trouble,  and  have  been  welcome  exten¬ 
sions  of  programs  already  developed. 
Educators  in  this  group  of  schools 
have  been  happy  for  the  impetus  pro¬ 
vided.  In  a  second  group  of  schools 
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a  range  of  inadequate  to  adequate  and 
favorable  (for  the  war  effort)  changes 
have  resulted  from  pressures  brought 
to  bear  by  various  agencies  and  their 
spokesmen  at  educational  meetings,  in 
professional  magazines,  and  in  the 
press.  In  these  schools  opinion  about 
necessity  and  value  often  has  been 
divided,  and  adaptations  have  been 
made  unwillingly  and  with  the  reserva¬ 
tion  that  such  changes  be  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  the  emergency  is  over.  In 
this  group  are  the  schools  whose  philos¬ 
ophy  may  be  said  to  be  somewhat  less 
than  modem  and  the  schools  whose  offi¬ 
cers  have  sought  in  the  findings  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  etc.,  and  in  the  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  national  groups,  sup¬ 
port  for  special  points  of  view.  In 
the  third  group  adequate  adjustments 
have  been  made,  but  it  is  understood 
that  there  will  be  a  rigorous  evalua¬ 
tion  of  changes  at  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities.  It  is  in  this  group  that 
the  scientific  approach  prevails.  The 
prejudice  is  to  act  sensibly  in  the  light 
of  obvious  implications. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  schools  of  the 
third  group,  which  naturally  is  very 
large,  have  the  most  reasonable  out¬ 
look  and  face  the  hardest  job.  They 
must  not  be  turned  from  their  good 
purposes  by  after-war  lack  of  restraint, 
by  self  interested  individuals  or  groups, 
or  by  reactionaries  who  mouth  the  old 
cliches  and  drag  out  the  ancient  bloody 
shirts.  It  is  in  these  schools  where 
leaders  are  most  critical  that  the  best 
chance  of  moving  the  whole  education¬ 
al  program  forward,  resides,  and  where 
helpful  guides  for  Rex  Putnam’s 
teacher  may  be  found. 

Criticisms  and  Suggestions  of  War 
Agencies 

Undoubtedly  the  most  violent  critics 


of  American  education,  past  and  pres¬ 
ent,  are  members  of  the  great  teaching 
profession  itself,  members  who  have 
espoused  special  causes,  who  can  not 
reconcile  their  values  with  the  de¬ 
veloping  values  of  others,  or  who  fer¬ 
vently  believe  the  activities  of  the 
teacher  described  above  are  or  are  not 
a  part  of  a  sound  educational  program. 
However,  spokesmen  on  all  sides  have 
secured  additional  fuel  for  the  fire  of 
controversy  from  four  basic  sources 
since  the  commencement  of  war.  These 
are  the  Army,  the  Navy,  industry,  and 
the  large  group  of  home-front  agen¬ 
cies.  It  is  natural  that  their  criti¬ 
cisms  and  suggestions,  accepted  and 
acted  upon  these  four  years,  should  be 
considered  in  building  a  better  kind 
of  education  and  in  deciding  what  to 
maintain  and  what  to  dispense  with. 

Through  its  spokesmen,  through  the 
Pre-Induction  Branch,  and  through 
its  conferences  and  press  releases  the 
Army  has  repeatedly  emphasized  that 
American  manpower  has  lacked  the 
necessary  mastery  of  fundamentals 
(reading,  writing,  arithmetic)  for 
Army  service,  has  been  below  reason¬ 
ably  to  be  expected  health  and  physi¬ 
cal  standards,  has  been  weak  in  gen¬ 
eral  training  (history,  English, 
science),  has  been  insufficiently  pre¬ 
pared  in  occupational  skills,  has  been 
unsatisfactorily  advised  in  respect  to 
rights,  privil^es,  duties,  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  and  out  of  the  Army. 

The  Navy  has  deplored  lacks  in  the 
mastery  of  fundamental  skills  and  in 
basic  courses ;  such  as  English,  physics, 
mathematics,  and  other  sciences.  It 
has  joined  with  the  Army  in  lament¬ 
ing  the  health  and  physical  cemdition 
of  its  trainees.  And  through  the 
C.A.A.  both  services  have  expressed 
their  need  of  recruits  who  understand 
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the  airplane,  its  flight,  and  its  work¬ 
ings. 

Industry,  through  the  W.M.C.,  the 
U.S.E.S.  and  the  Vocational  Division 
of  the  Office  of  Educaticm,  has  up¬ 
braided  the  schools  for  failure  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  specific  needs  of  indus¬ 
trial  workers,  for  reluctance  to  modify 
courses  of  study  to  suit  industrial  man¬ 
power  requirement,  for  the  lack  of 
specific  and  adequate  training  in  atti¬ 
tudes  and  responsibility,  for  the  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  guidance,  orientation, 
and  preliminary  training  in  basic  occu¬ 
pational  skills. 

The  Home  Front  agencies,  for  the 
most  part,  have  not  been  outspoken 
critics  but  have  contained  themselves 
rather  to  suggestion.  Some  of  their 
releases  have  intimated  that  the  school 
has  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to 
commimity  activities,  simple  first  aid 
measures,  international  and  hemisphe¬ 
ric  affairs,  local  health  and  morale 
problems,  etc.  The  school  has  thus 
been  challenged  to  turn  its  attention 
to  new  subject  matter,  new  duties,  and 
new  approaches. 

School  Adjustments  and  Some 

Principles  By  Which  To  Judge 

There  is  as  yet  no  comprehensive 
summary  (if  there  ever  will  be)  of  the 
multitudinous  specific  ways  in  which 
schools  have  responded  to  the  major 
suggestions  and  to  the  numerous  criti¬ 
cisms.  However,  there  is  ample  evidence 
available  now  on  what  broad  adjust¬ 
ments  have  been  made.  It  is  these 
broad  adjustments  and  the  important 
elements  thereof  that  one  can  judge 
against  broad  principles  and  thus  de¬ 
termine  upon  a  pattern  into  which  de¬ 
tailed  activities  do  or  do  not  fit  The 


most  important  of  the  alterations  faU 
into  the  following  eight  areas. 

1.  Broadened  function  of  the  school 

2.  Increased  services  by  the  school 

3.  Added  areas  of  study 

4  Adjusted  areas  of  study 

5.  Revised  methods  of  study 

6.  Refocus  of  the  curriculum 

7.  Fimctionalization  of  school  ac¬ 
tivity 

8.  Broadening  and  balancing  of  the 
curriculum 

The  schools  have  increased  their 
function  in  becoming  far  more  dy¬ 
namic  institutions  for  creating  a  new 
mind,  in  caring  for  the  children  of 
working  mothers,  in  training  workers 
in  and  for  industry,  in  serving  as  rec¬ 
reation  centers,  in  providing  advice 
and  direction  on  specific  wartime  and 
personal  problems,  in  acting  as  the  fo¬ 
cal  point  in  nationally  sponsored  ac¬ 
tivities  of  varied  nature.  Some  schools 
have  been  more  active  in  this  area  than 
others,  but  a  very  few  schools  have 
limited  their  function  since  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  to  that  of  just  providing  youth 
with  knowledge  from  books.  Su(ffi 
expansion  revivifies  the  serious  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  are  the  basic  fimctions  of 
the  school  in  any  community.  The 
decision  made  will  determine  what 
specific  activities  will  be  continued. 
And  it  is  obvious  that  the  decision 
must  be  made.  If  the  recently  sup¬ 
ported  concept  of  the  community 
school  is  accepted  (the  literature  at 
present  supports  it  generally),  some  of 
these  new  functions  should  become 
natural  activities  of  the  school,  per¬ 
haps  in  somewhat  different  form,  i.  e., 
child  care  centers  changed  to  nursery 
schools,  while  other  functions  should 
be  eliminated  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
i.  e.,  large  scale  training  of  workers  in 
industry.  “Total  WaP’  assuredly  has 
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taught  us  that  anything  less  than  total 
education  during  peace  or  war  is  a 
simple  miscalculation  of  what  “to  live 
is  to  learn”  meami.  The  educational 
equipment  purchased  by  a  community 
is  an  investment  of  real  worth  only 
when  it  is  used  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  by  that  community,  not  only 
for  its  youth  but  for  all  the  population. 
Any  other  principle  defies  the  whole¬ 
some  American  idea  of  “your  money’s 
worth.”  However,  the  first  call  must 
be  youth’s,  and  additional  functions 
should  be  performed  only  when  they 
constitute  further,  broader,  more  com¬ 
plete  and  worthwhile  education  of 
youth  or  when  such  additional  staff 
and  equipment  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  that  complete  community  educa¬ 
tion  does  not  jeopardize  the  education 
of  young  people. 

Increased  service  always  comes  with 
broader  function,  and  thus  have  the 
schools  served  both  the  local  and  na¬ 
tional  community  more  widely  and  ex¬ 
tensively  since  Pearl  Harbor  than  in 
any  time  before.  School  equipment 
has  been  used  for  classes  of  all  kinds, 
for  recreation,  for  promotion  purposes, 
for  canning,  for  construction,  for  re¬ 
cruiting,  etc.  Teachers  and  pupils 
have  helped  storekeepers,  protection 
agencies,  bewildered  housewives,  tax¬ 
payers,  farmers,  and  a  host  of  others. 
The  school  child  has  received  greater 
services  from  his  school;  likewise  has 
the  school  served  his  parent  and  his 
parents’  employer,  as  well  as  the  whole 
community  and  groups  within  the  com¬ 
munity.  Such  services  have  taxed  the 
school  staff,  and  imdoubtedly  have 
diminished  in  some  amount  the  effort 
exerted  for  “good  old-fashioned”  edu¬ 
cation.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 


the  services  have  been  timely  and  have 
provided  for  actual  needs  of  youth  — 
in  specific  fundamentals  as  well  as  in 
general  educational  aims.  Naturally 
when  the  war  ends,  scrap  drives,  paper 
collections  and  similarly  war-related 
activities  will  disappear.  Likewise  will 
there  be  eliminated  victory  gardens, 
model  airplane  building,  etc.,  but  the 
realm  of  increased  service  ought  not  to 
disappear;  rather  new  specific  services 
should  be  incorporated,  becoming  part 
of  a  longer  school  day  and  school  year. 
For  it  is  through  the  kinds  of  services 
schools  have  performed  since  Pearl 
Harbor  that  youth  have  the  opportun¬ 
ity  for  the  actual  experience  that 
means  learning  through  living  in  the 
society  of  which  they  are  a  part.  In 
such  situations  they  feel  not  only  per¬ 
sonal  but  real,  group  needs. 

The  principles  that  support  extend¬ 
ing  school  services  have  been  well  ar¬ 
gued  elsewhere,  and  the  characteristics 
of  that  kind  of  program  also  have  been 
described  there^  The  assumption  here 
is  that  the  real  problem  is  one  of  ad¬ 
ministration  —  developing  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  program  through  which  highly 
worthwhile  services  can  be  performed 
by  the  school  and  by  youth.  That  the 
services  should  be  fewer  or  less  general 
is  doubtful.  That  they  should  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  specific  guides  already  enun¬ 
ciated  is  clear.  Among  the  basic 
guides  in  deciding  now  what  to  drop 
are  these. 

1.  Services  lacking  in  m'jdem  edu¬ 
cational  values  should  be  elimiuated.* 

2.  Services  which  upset  the  school 
program  and  prevent  the  meeting  of 
functional  need  should  be  eliminated. 

3.  Services  which  jeopardize  bal- 


1  "Tow^rtl  a  New  Curriculum,**  Department  of  Supervlalon  and  Curriculum  Development, 
1944  Tearb^k. 

2  "mid.** 
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anced,  healthful  activity  should  be 
eliminated. 

4.  Services  which  may  be  performed 
more  efficiently  by  other  agencies  in 
normal  times  should  be  shifted  from 
the  school. 

6.  Services  which  are  temporary 
and  are  a  contribution  of  school  to  na¬ 
tional  defense  activity  alone  should  be 
dropped. 

Since  1941  numerous  new  courses 
of  study  have  been  added  to  the  ^hool 
program.  Among  those  added  most 
generally  are  the  Army  preinduction 
courses  in  mechanics,  electricity, 
physics,  radio,  orientation,  etc. ;  re¬ 
fresher  mathematics  courses;  preflight 
courses  in  navigation,  engines,  com¬ 
munication,  meteorology ;  Latin-Ameri- 
can  and  world  history  courses ;  courses 
in  consumership,  first  aid,  driving, 
farming.  Innumerable  technical 
courses  in  the  vocational  field  have 
been  added  in  schools  possessing  the 
necessary  equipment.  For,  the  most 
part  the  courses  have  been  set  up  to 
meet  specific  and  immediate  needs  of 
the  youth  and  the  community  during 
an  unusual  time.  Nevertheless,  much 
of  the  added  subject  matter  now  in- 
*  eluded  can  continue  to  satisfy  actual 
needs  of  youth  and  community  after 
the  war  is  over.  Some  will  not,  and 
that  ought  to  be  dropped. 

The  courses  have  been  largely,  logi¬ 
cally  organized  content  courses,  func¬ 
tional  for  the  war.  However,  portions, 
functional  in  a  peace-time  economy, 
can  be  separated  out.  The  questions 
are :  Shall  the  expansion-inclusion 
method  of  development  of  curricula  be 
allowed  to  operate  with  the  consequent 
enlargement  of  school  program  offer¬ 
ings  ?  Shall  all  added  courses  be 
dropped  summarily  ?  Shall  courses 
be  allowed  to  die  out  gradually  for 


lack  of  support  ?  Shall  basic  materials 
in  war  courses  be  incorporated  in  units 
of  staid  old  school  offerings;  such  as 
physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  so¬ 
cial  science  ? 

No  doubt  able  argument  can  be  ad¬ 
vanced  for  the  retention,  in  toto,  of 
practically  every  one  of  the  added 
courses.  Such  able  argument  appears 
to  be  a  forte  of  American  educators 
and  vested  interests.  However,  each 
decision  apparently  needs  to  be  a  local 
one,  based  on  a  careful  evaluation  of 
needs  of  community  and  on  specific 
conditions  respective  to  equipment, 
finance,  etc.  Large  systems  which 
provide  an  extensive  vocational  pro¬ 
gram  may  well  continue  almost  all  the 
technical  subjects  added,  especially 
when  adjustments  have  been  made  for 
peace-time  needs.  Smaller  communi¬ 
ties  probably  should  incorporate  most 
significant  materials  into  general 
courses  of  study.  Special  courses,  or-, 
ganized  since  Pearl  Harbor,  in  health, 
consumership,  world  history,  problems 
of  democracy  assuredly  are  areas  in 
which  youth  have  needs  at  any  and  all 
times.  The  simplest  principle  to  fol¬ 
low  is  to  discontinue  and  diminish 
those  courses  in  which  pronounced 
needs  do  not  exist  in  peace-time  and 
to  maintain  and  expand  those  courses 
and  portions  of  courses  set  up  to  meet 
wartime  needs  synonymous  with  needs 
of  individuals  during  peaceful  years. 
It 'is  imperative  in  this  respect  that 
hysterical  conclusions  of  certain  sub¬ 
ject-matter  specialists  be  summarily  re¬ 
jected.  Unusual  requirements  for  high¬ 
er  mathematics  and  science,  foreign 
language  skill,  physical  prowess  and 
stamina  are  wartime  needs,  not  uni¬ 
versal  needs  for  a  peaceful  economy. 
A  simple  illustration  of  the  necessity 
for  applying  rigorously  the  principle 
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set  out  above  is  the  wild  and  irrespon-  many  communities  and  conversely  a 
sible  demand  of  some  educators  for  decided  step  in  others  toward  more 


universal  study  o<  old-fashioned  al¬ 
gebra,  for  war  service,  (and  in  turn 
for  peacetime)  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  Army  itself  recognizes  that 
very  limited  portions  of  the  subject 
are  valuable  to  all  its  men. 

Areas  of  study  generally  have  been 
adjusted  to  provide  for  the  study  of 
facts  needed  by  persons  during  war¬ 
time.  National  educational  groups’ 
suggestions  for  rearrangement  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  based  on  agency  criticisms 
and  suggestions,  have  been  accepted 
and  acted  upon,  with  consequent  im¬ 
provements.  And  where  activities 
and  adjustments  have  been  purely 
temporary,  i.  e.,  War  Savings  Program 
problems,  skits,  etc.,  in  various  sub¬ 
jects,  there  is  no  problem  of  deciding 
what  specifics  to  eliminate.  Termina¬ 
tion  of  the  program  will  terminate  the 
activities  at  presentsoeasilyjustifiable. 
The  literature  is  clear  about  that  But 
in  courses  where  new  or  revised  units 
have  been  added,  decisions  about  elimi¬ 
nation  or  continuance  are  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  One  sound  principle  is  that 
post  war  programs  of  study  and  the 
content  thereof,  should  be  organized  to 
provide  as  efficiently  as  possible  for 
the  actual  needs  of  youth  for  knowl¬ 
edge,  skills,  attitudes,  and  apprecia¬ 
tions  in  their  immediate  living.  With 
such  a  principle  operating  now,  it  ap¬ 
pears  unrealistic  to  invoke  any  less 
liberal  principle  when  eliminating  or 
continuing  specific  activities  or  when 
setting  a  pattern  for  peacetime  school 
life. 

Along  with  adjustments  in  content, 
methods  of  classroom  and  study  pro¬ 
cedure  have  been  revised  to  some  de¬ 
gree.  The  literature  reports  a  move 
back  to  teacher  domination  and  drill  in 


democratic,  pupil  planned  activity  in¬ 
volving  real  problem  solving,  self- 
evaluation,  etc.  Seeking  a  guide  here 
then  is  not  at  all  easy.  Some  advance 
the  argument  that  a  terrific  lack  of 
fundammtal  skills  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  war  and  that  the  only 
means  of  rectification  is  a  return  to 
logically-organized  subject  matter 
taught  in  a  thoroughly  teacher-con¬ 
trolled  situation.  Others  contend  that 
what  weakness  the  war  has  revealed 
has  proved  the  need  for  more  progres¬ 
sive  methods. 

It  is  obvious  that  80-90%  of  our 
schools  still  are  soundly  traditional, 
using  logically  organized  subject  plans 
in  which  teachers  dominate  and  drill. 
The  argument  advanced  by  the  tradi¬ 
tionalists  is  on  the  face  of  things,  self- 
indulgence.  The  problem  of  how  bet¬ 
ter  to  teach  our  youth  certain  basic 
knowledges,  skills,  attitudes,  and  ap¬ 
preciations  can  not  be  resolved  by  the 
backward  look;  it  may  be  solved  only 
by  thorough  appreciation  of  what  mod¬ 
em  psychology  has  revealed  about  the 
way  people  learn  what  they  wish  to 
learn  and  what  they  feel  the  need  of 
learning.  Heads  must  not  be  turned 
by  frantic  voices,  anxious  to  foist  upon 
us  “the  good  old  days.”  Rather,  at¬ 
tention  should  be  focused  on  the  fur¬ 
ther  utilization  of  sound  procedures 
recommended  by  level-headed  leaders 
of  education  who  have  recognized  past 
lacks  and  present  needs.  Problem 
solving,  pupil  planning,  democratic 
classroom  method,  actual  application, 
consideration  of  actual  need  should  be 
the  nuclear  terms  in  the  principles 
which  guide  revision  in  methods  of 
teaching.  The  war  and  refresher 
courses  have  emphasized  again  that 
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nniversallj  human,  special  attribute,  a  units  of  subject  matter,  etc.,  should 
marvelous  rate  of  forgetting,  and  ac-  not  be  now  froaen  in  the  curriculum, 
tivities  required  have  re-emphasized  later  to  become  as  unfunctional  as  that 
the  basic  fact  that  living  is  learning,  which  they  replaced.  They  should  be 
especially  when  goals  are  concrete,  continuously  evaluated,  as  other  units, 
definitely  felt,  and  understood.  Thus,  methods,  subjects,  plans  are,  with  the 
when  the  teacher  does  help  direct  final  objective  being  a  program  which 
pupils  in  cooperative  endeavors  which  is  as  functional  as  possible.  Without 
give  children  an  actual  part  in  com-  hesitation,  we  should  keep  alive  the 
munity  life  and  at  the  same  time  pro-  spirit  of  making  curricula  functional, 
vide  for  the  learning  of  numerous  and  we  should  realistically  evaluate 
skills  and  appreciations,  she  can  be  each  added  subject,  activity,  revised 
carrying  on  a  far  more  effective  pro-  method,  expanded  service  on  the  basis 
gram  of  education  than  the  teacher  of  its  satisfaction  of  needs  of  pupils 
who  is  merely  a  go-between  from  text-  for  effective  living  in  their  own  corn- 
book  to  child.  This  should  be  a  fore-  munitief,. 

most  consideration  when  decisions  are  Everywhere  the  war  has  served  to 
made  respective  to  the  continuance  of  broaden  the  curriculum  (through  all 
or  elimination  of  methods  used  during  the  adjustments  heretofore  described) 
the  war  period.  Soon  enough  will  un-  and,  in  spite  of  the  many  unusual  and 
usual,  specific  activities  be  terminated,  upsetting  requests,  to  balance  it.  The 
but  there  must  be  great  caution  exer-  latter  needs  some  explanation.  Prior 
cised  to  prevent  the  overanxious  from  to  the  war,  most  of  the  school  program 
overstating  the  case  and  from  con-  ■^as  devoted  to  the  study  of  books  for 
demning  every  modem  and  highly  edu-  the  purpose  of  acquiring  certain 
cative  method,  used  so  effectively  in  knowledge  of  a  .'imited  kind.  Reports 
the  school’s  contribution  to  the  war  ef-  from  the  schools  since  1941  indicate 

that  numerous  significant  changes  have 
Since  the  outbreak  of  war  the  in-  been  accomplished,  even  though  the 
creased  focusing  of  the  cu’riculum  on  program  is  still  academic.  Provisions 
the  needs  of  individuals  for  specific  for  increased  health  activity,  for  rec- 
facts,  attitudes,  etc.,  has  gone  on  apace,  reation  and  physical  education,  for 
In  its  total  aspect  the  curriculum  has  work  experience,  for  community  serv- 
had  somewhat  different  purpose  and  ice  help  make  a  more  balanced  school 
with  that  has  come  clear  functionaliza-  program.  And  thus,  in  deciding  upon 
tion  of  activity  in  many  areas,  i.  e.,  what  to  preserve  and  what  to  discard 
guidance  for  entrance  to  armed  ser-  there  should  be  invoked  the  principle 
vice,  orientation  to  industry,  in-school  that  there  should  be  kept  whatever 
training  for  out-of-school  work,  and  helps  a  community  develop  a  more 
study  of  OPA  regulations.  This  re-  satisfactorily  balanced  program  in 
focusing  has  been  in  line  with  recent  which  youth  not  only  learn  facts  but 
demands  of  curriculum  specialists  that  plan,  participate  in  and  evaluate  ac- 
school  studies  be  adjusted  to  actual,  tivities  which  call  upon  and  develop 
immediate  needs  of  youth,  and  it  is  physical,  mental,  and  emotional 
thus  a  happy  forward  step.  However,  capacities  of  children.  Anything  less 
war  inspired  activities,  procedures,  is  complete  myopia. 
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Summary 

Obviously  many  conclusions  can 
and  will  be  drawn  for  education  frmn 
the  experiences  of  the  last  four  years. 
It  is  already  generally  agreed  that 
public  schools  could  expend  greater  ef¬ 
forts  in  developing  better  physical  and 
more  healthful  specimens  in  our  youth 
population,  and  no  doubt  the  school 
will  need  to  do  a  better  job  in  the  area 
as  society  itself  makes  steps  ahead 
along  similar  lines.  It  is  also  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  too  many  prospec¬ 
tive  soldiers  have  been  lacking  in  mini¬ 
mum  educational  qualifications,  and 
adjustments  will  assuredly  be  made  to 
alleviate  that  situation.  These  are 
two  important  contributions  from  this 
period,  but  there  are  other  conditions 
and  outcomes  whose  implications  need 
be  considered  as  educators  look  to  the 
task  of  deciding  up>on  what  to  keep 
and  what  to  discard,  what  to  support 
and  what  to  reject.  There  is  not 
space  enough  here  to  set  out  all  the  im¬ 
plications  in  detail  or  to  discuss  them 
at  length ;  rather  it  seems  advisable  to 
list  as  a  summary  to  this  discussion 
the  following  which  seem  to  be  most 
important  for  school  programs  in  the 
next  few  years. 

1.  Those  revealed  weaknesses  in 
fundamentals,  for  which  the  schools 
may  well  be  criticized,  were  found  to 
be  present  in  a  cross-section  of  Ameri¬ 
can  youth  educated,  in  the  largest  part, 
by  traditional,  academic  schools,  pro¬ 
fessing  to  do  little  else  but  teach  such 
skills.  The  implication  is  obvious 
enough.  More  of  the  same  would  be 
simple  stupidity.  In  the  light  of  pro¬ 
gressive  methods  used  by  the  Army 
the  challenge  to  reorganize  and  read¬ 
just  the  school  program  and  to  revise 
methods  to  take  advantage  of  more 
productive  procedures  appears  impera¬ 


tive.  At  the  same  time  the  warning 
to  beware  of  those  who  have  overstated 
the  services’  true  conclusions  about 
fundamentals  is  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  all  those  who  are  not  deaf. 

2.  The  obligation  of  the  schools  to 
accept  new  and  broader  functions  du]> 
ing  the  war  has  been  accepted  and  ful¬ 
filled  so  ably  that  decisive  support  has 
been  given  to  the  definite  trend  toward 
wider  use  of  the  school.  There  will  be 
continued  controversy  over  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  such  a  redefinition  of 
“school”  function,  but  there  is  the 
clear  implication  that  the  school  can 
be  used  and  therefore  should  be  used 
far  more  effectively  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  community. 

3.  Numerous  additional  services 
performed  by,  through,  and  for  school 
children  have  earned  badges  of  efficacy 
and  of  high  educational  value.  Not 
only  will  communities  support  coti- 
tinuation  of  many  services,  but  the 
demonstrated  educational  value  of 
such  services  should  encourage  exten¬ 
sion  of  them.  Many  points  of  view 
will  be  expressed,  but  American  edu¬ 
cators  may  wisely  look  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  school  services  with  the  conse¬ 
quent  increasing  of  responsibility  for 
^e  Rex  Putnam  director  of  activities. 

4.  The  forced  addition  of  new 
areas  of  study  and  the  adjustments  re¬ 
quired  in  old  areas  re-emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  lag  between  institutional 
adjustment  and  social  progress  is  so 
great  as  to  be  menacing.  The  simple 
implication  is  the  same  now  as  it  was 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  when  the  de¬ 
pression  had  served  to  sound  the  same 
warning.  Public  schools  are  obligated 
to  be  more  alert  to  the  needs  of  youth 
in  a  changing  world  if  they  are  not 
eventually  to  be  displaced  by  other 
more  functional  agencies. 
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5.  Extensive  vocational  activities 
of  schools  participating  in  war  produc¬ 
tion  training,  pre-  and  post-induction 
training,  work-school  arrangements, 
etc.  definitely  support  the  need  for  and 
the  value  of  work  education.  Little 
else  but  further,  rapid  development  in 
work  education  can  be  expected. 

6.  The  necessity  of  basing  numer¬ 
ous  school  activities  on  timely  and 
actual  needs  and  the  results  obtained 
from  doing  so  are  clear  evidence  of  the 
worth  of  steadily  proceeding  with  the 
reorganization  of  curricula. 

7.  The  more  definite  leadership 
responsibilities  offered  to  schools,  more 
inclusive  than  those  offered  any  time 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  have  charged  the 
school  with  a  desirable  and  honorable 
function,  which  needs  to  be  accepted 
more  and  more  in  the  next  few  years. 

8.  The  magnitude  of  the  demands, 
the  rapidity  of  school  adjustment,  and 
fine  contribution  of  educational  forces 
in  general  imply  that  for  the  schools 
there  will  be  continued  crucial  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  a  heretofore  ignored  type. 


The  war  has  provided  in  education, 
as  in  many  other  institutions,  a  time 
and  reason  for  change;  it  has  been  a 
source  of  catharsis.  Reports  from  all 
over  the  country  have  shown  that  in 
varying  d^ree  educators  have  been 
alert  to  the  opportunity.  In  some 
places  ill-advised,  hasty,,  and  busy- 
work  plans  have  been  instituted;  in 
others  conservatism  and  apathy  have 
fortified  the  forces  of  reactionism;  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  clear  that  the  large 
number  of  changes  war  has  required  us 
to  make,  serve  as  simple  challenge  for 
us  to  do  what  in  less  troubled  times 
our  most  rational  and  responsible 
thinkers  in  vain  described  tc  us  as  im¬ 
peratives.  The  school  of  tomorrow 
will  be  an  even  more  imposing  head¬ 
quarters  than  it  is  today  and  very 
likely  the  teacher  will  cooperate  and 
work  with  even  more  agencies  than  she 
does  now.  Such  is  the  likely  lot  of  the 
person,  usually  a  woman,  who  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  living  in  a  changing 
world,  fun  and  learning  for  children. 
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The  Post-War  Liberal  Arts  College 
and  the  G  I  Bill: 

An  Analysis 

By  WILLIAM  E.  HAYES 

Santa  Barbara  College 
University  of  California 


SINCE  the  signing  of  PL346,  more 
commonly  known  as  the  “GI  Bill 
of  Rights,”  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  ccmcern  exhibited  about  the 
educational  provision  included  in  it 
....  concern  ranging  all  the  way 
from  scathing  articles  deploring  the 
educational  portion  of  the  act,  to  hon¬ 
est  inquiry  into  its  relationship  to  the 
post-war  collie  program.  As  a  result 
of  this  interest,  a  series  of  studies  was 
made  of  the  poet-war  future  of  the 
liberal  arte  colleges.  These  studies 
embraced  three  distinct  majpr  areas: 
(a)  curriculum,  (b)  standards,  and 
(c)  enrollment. 

Before  considering  the  future  status 
of  the  colleges  and  veteran  education, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  provi¬ 
sions  making  possible  post-war  coll^ 
education,  and  their  relationship  to  the 
major  points  of  the  survey. 

01  BiU 

In  brief  form  the  educational  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  GI  bill  provides  training 
for  any  veteran  who  (1)  was  dis¬ 
charged  under  condition  other  than 
dishonorable;  (2)  was  not  over  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  enter¬ 
ing  service  OR  whose  education  or 
training  was  interrupted  or  interfered 
with  by  military  service  OR  who  de¬ 


sires  a  refresher  or  retraining  course; 
(3)  served  ninety  days  or  more;  (4) 
starts  such  education  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  war’s  end,  or  two 
years  after  his  discharge. 

From  one  to  a  maximum  of  four 
years  of  education  are  offered  .... 
for  which  the  government  will  pay  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $500  per  year.  In 
addition,  a  single  man  is  granted  an  al¬ 
lotment  of  $50  per  month  for  subsist¬ 
ence;  a  married  man  $75. 

The  veteran  has  a  choice  of  any  rec¬ 
ognized  institution  of  learning,  be  it 
professional,  scientific,  vocational  or 
business.  He  is  required  to  meet  en¬ 
trance  requirements  of  the  institution 
and  must  maintain  satisfactory  grades 
in  order  to  continue  his  training.  It 
is  clear,  from  this,  that  there  are  defi¬ 
nite  provisions  limiting  the  so<^  of 
the  presonnel  and  institutions  in¬ 
volved,  as  well  as  providing  check-reins 
for  those  desiring  to  take  advantage  of 
the  bill. 

Standards 

One  general  fear  on  the  part  of  some 
college  authorities  is  that  academic 
standards  will  have  to  be  lowered  in 
order  to  admit  veterans.  Hutchins  de¬ 
clared  that  our  colleges,  as  a  result  of 
the  bill,  would  become  “education  hobo 
jungles.”^  There  is  little  to  bear  out 


1  Hutchins,  R.  M.,  "Threat  to  American  Education,"  Colliers,  December  SO,  1M4,  p.  SO. 
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this  theory.  Those  who  hold  to  it  for¬ 
get  that  a  great  number  of  men  who 
will  accept  collie  education  have  al¬ 
ready  met  entrance  requirements ; 
some  of  them  with  backgrounds  of  one 
or  more  years  of  college  training. 
Those  with  no  college  background  who 
enter  the  colics  and  universities  will 
fall  into  one  of  the  many  catagories  of 
students  that  have  entered  in  great 
numbers  each  year  .  .  .  the  academi¬ 
cally  strong,  the  academically  ade¬ 
quate,  and  the  academically  weak. 
Some  of  these  latter  will,  by  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  competitive  elimination,  be 
weeded  out  .  .  .  for  neither  colleges  in 
general,  nor  the  government,  have  in 
mind  retaining  students  in  schools  as 
a  sort  of  educational  “dole.” 

There  have  been  in  the  past,  and  in 
all  probability  there  will  continue  to 
be,  schools  of  higher  learning  whose 
standards  are  below  the  accepted  norm. 
To  fear  that  institutions  of  this  type 
will  attract  the  bulk  of  the  college 
bound  veterans  is  a  somewhat  emotion¬ 
al  view.  For  the  most  part,  returning 
service  men  who  elect  to  enter  or  re¬ 
enter  college  will  be  doing  so  in  order 
to  obtain  adequate  preparation  for 
some  future  endeavor  .  .  .  and  will 
evaluate  colleges  according  to  how  well 
each  can  do  this. 

Finally,  control  of  the  funds  for 
education  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration,  whose  officers 
have  final  authority  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  an  institution.  Instances  of 
violation  of  standards  can  result  in  the 
Administration  refusing  to  fiuance 
sub-standard  education. 


EnroUmerU 


At  the  present  time  service  separa¬ 
tions  are  taking  place  at  the  rate  of 


approximately  twenty-five  thousand 
per  month.*  The  small  percentage  of 
these  veterans  who  are  entering  the  na¬ 
tions’  colleges  may  be  a  partial  answer 
to  the  alarmists  who  feel  that  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  collegiate  level  will  undergo 
a  revolution  when  veterans  return,  due 
to  the  vast  number  of  men  and  women 
who  will  enter  college.  At  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California,  for 
example,  there  are  just  eighty  veterans 
of  a  total  regular  student  enrollment 
of  11,  633.  At  Santa  Barbara  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  University  of  California, 
about  2.5%  of  the  total  enrollment  is 
made  up  of  veterans.  These  are  iso¬ 
lated  examples  .  .  .  but  an  analysis 
of  nationwide  enrollments  shows  that 
a  similar  condition  prevails. 

This,  of  course,  is  no  indication  of 
post-war  liberal  arts  enrollments.  Esti¬ 
mates  of  veterans  who  will  return  to 
the  campuses  vary  considerably. 
Walker*  states  that  between  10%  and 
15%  (or  800,000)  of  our  mobilized 
veterans  will  return  to  school.  How¬ 
ever  he  indicates  that  these  will  return 
to  schools  of  all  types  .  .  .  those  on 
the  secondary  level;  business  schools, 
professional  and  scientific  institutions. 

A  consideration  of  certain  factors 
will  tend  to  illustrate  that,  in  the 
main,  the  postrwar  period  for  colleges, 
from  a  standpoint  of  enrollment,  will 
not  be  unlike  the  pre-war  period :  (T  ) 
At  the  present  time  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  thirty  collies  in  the  United 
States  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
the  training  of  Navy  personnel.  When 
peace  is  won  the  trainees  in  these  pro¬ 
grams,  as  well  as  those  in  Army  aod 
Marine  programs,  will  relinquish  their 
desks  and  dormitory  space  to  regular 
college  students.  (2)  The  average 


S  To  date  over  1,000,000  men  have  been  separated  from  the  armed  forces. 

S  Walker,  Charles  R.,  "Tale  Tomorrow."  Atlantic  Monthly,  June  1044,  p.  00. 
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male  enrollment  at  colleges  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  war  was  ap¬ 
proximately  800,000.  If  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  armed  forces  were  all  re¬ 
leased  simultaneously,  and  if  Walk¬ 
ers’  estimated  10%  returned  imme¬ 
diately  to  collie,  some  adjustment 
would  have  to  be  made.  However,  a 
recent  War  Department  radio  release 
indicated  that  men  would  be  demobi¬ 
lized  at  the  rate  of  250,000  per  month 
when  peace  is  won.  This  in  itself 
would  tend  to  eliminate  any  great 
numbers  problem. 

There  is  no  way  of  scientifically  es¬ 
tablishing  the  number  of  veterans  who 
will  enter  or  re-enter  the  nations’  lib¬ 
eral  arts  schools.  At  present  there  are 
approximately  eleven  million  persons 
in  uniform.*  It  is  estimated  that  fol¬ 
lowing  the  declaration  of  peace  a  post¬ 
war  army  of  two  million  men,  and  a 
post-war  navy  of  one  million  men  will 
be  needed.  This  would  seem  to  leave 
eight  million  persons  as  a  potential  for 
the  colleges.  This  however  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  the  fact.  Certain  veterans  have 
to  be  deducted  ....  the  dishonorably 
discharged,  the  seriously  physically 
handicapped,  the  eighty-nine  day  sol¬ 
dier,  the  over-age  soldier,  the  veteran 
who  cannot  meet  college  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  the  vast  number  who  will 
enter  gainful  employment,  the  profes¬ 
sional  men  who  will  return  to  their  of¬ 
fices,  the  business  men  and  skilled 
artisans  who  will  return  to  their 
trades,  the  number  who,  in  preference 
to  college  training  will  elect  vocational 
or  business  education,  the  post  grad¬ 


uate,  and  the  young  veteran  not  yet  ^ 
through  high  school.  Finally,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  remember  that  more  ^ 
than  26%  or  our  armed  forces  person¬ 
nel  have  not  yet  finished  the  eighth 
grade.® 

Since  an  estimate  of  any  of  these 
brackets  is  open  to  challenge,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  any  over-all  predic¬ 
tion  as  to  college  enrollments,  but  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  is  available  to  justify 
a  conclusion  that  coll^  enrollment 
will  in  no  wise  be  so  out  of  line  as  to 
warrant  alarm.®  ^ 

In  actual  conferences  with  hundreds 
of  service  men,  only  a  small  portion  of 
non-college  men  expressed  a  desire  to 
enter  college  after  the  war.  Their  rea¬ 
sons  followed  three  definite  patterns: 

(1)  The  period  of  “preparation”  for 
living  had  already  been  too  long  ex¬ 
tended.  If  anything,  only  a  short  vo¬ 
cational  course  for  a  specific  job  is  de¬ 
sired;  (2)  Jobs  in  the  post-war 
would  well  be  ample;  (3)  The 
amount  of  money  alloted  for  subsist¬ 
ence  prohibits  all  but  the  real  “stu¬ 
dent”  from  college  attendance. 

What  about  the  great  number  of 
service  men  and  women  who,  through 
the  Army-Navy  Institute,  have  been 
taking  in-service  correspondence 
courses  ?  Seeming  there  should  be 
some  correlation  between  the  thirst 
for  knowledge  now  and  the  rush  to 
the  colleges  later.  Although  by  no 
means  a  universal  condition,  it  was 
found  for  the  most  part  that  courses 
now  being  pursued  were  selected  more 
because  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 


4  Army  Aaur«s.  eisht  million  men  and  women;  Navy  Bfurefl  (includinc  Marine  Corpa  and 
Coaat  Guard)  three  million  men  and  women. 

i  Dr.  Hollis:  Testimony  before  Exploratory  Committee  on  ElducaUon,  NaUonal  EducaUon 
AssodaUon.  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  S4,  IMS. 

<  There  would  seem  to  be  justlflcatlon  In  the  future  for  a  Joint  Army*Navy  survey  as  to 
post  war  plans  of  service  men.  Such  a  survey  would  serve  as  a  fuide  to  educational  authorl* 
ties  as  well  as  to  business  and  industrial  leaders  as  to  possible  avenues  of  guidance  for  the  In¬ 
dividual  when  he  returns. 

7  Provost  C.  L..  Phelps;  speaking  before  the  Santa  Barbara  Chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  on 
March  1,  1946  expressed  the  belief  that  the  percentage  of  veterans  In  the  post-war  Uberal  arts 
colleges  would  be  exceedingly  small. 


enrollee  to  have  something  to  do  in  his  ties ;  in  addition  to  the  time-proved 
free  time,  instead  of  being  taken  for  general  education, 
the  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  The  current  theory  among  certain 
future.  educators  that  we  must  make  a  new 

p  educational  world  (r^rdless  of  how 

^  little  we  know  of  what  we  want  in  this 

Since  the  basic  problem  after  the  new  world)  must  be  r^laced  con- 
war,  will  be  the  academic  program,  it  structive  thinking  bas^  on  the  slow 
is  necessary  to  turn  to  a  consideration  moving  pattern  of  human  achievement 
of  the  factors  involved.  and  need.  To  the  liberal  arts  colleges 

There  are,  on  the  basis  of  education-  this  means  a  continuation  of  that  which 
al  offerings,  three  groups  of  colleges :  is  good  in  education,  together  with  the 

(1)  Those  traditional  colleges  where  adoption  of  the  new  when  it  meets  so- 
emphasis  is  on  classical  knowledge;  ciety’s  needs. 

(2)  Those  colleges  who  adopt  each  ^  ,  . 

new  idea  that  is  presented,  on  the  uswns 

ground  that  anything  old  is  wrong;  basis  of  individual  discus- 

(3)  Those  colleges  making  construe-  sions  with  service  men  ....  those 

tive  changes  in  educational  programs  who  are  our  possible  students  in  the 
only  where  definite  weaknesses  are  re-  future ;  and  in  conference  with  officers 
vealed  and  the  proposed  change  gives  various  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
promise  of  greater  scope.  ....  the  men  who  will  make  and 

Those  colleges  in  the  first  group  will  carry  out  educational  policies  in  the 
undoubtedly  change  little  if  at  all.  future  ....  certain  conclusions  are 
Those  in  the  second  group  will  respond  apparent : 

to  various  pressures  and  will  have  as  1.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  men 
much  variety  in  the  program  as  has  in  the  service  will  return  to  the  liberal 
any  well-known  mail  order  catalog,  arts  colleges ;  a  somewhat  larger  num- 
The  last  group  of  schools  will  proceed  ber  of  high  school  graduates  will  enter, 
slowly  ....  introducing  new  courses  2.  For  the  most  part  those  who 
and  revising  old  ones  as  needs  arise,  take  advantage  of  the  educational  pro- 
Most  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges  will  be  visions  of  the  GI  Bill  will  take  voca- 
included  in  the  last  group.  tional,  industrial,  professional,  or 

General  post-war  education  obvious-  business  training, 
ly  will  be  somewhat  changed  from  that  3.  College  curricula  will  remain 
of  our  pre-war  offerings.  The  differ-  relatively  pre-war  in  scope  and  con- 
ences  will  primarily  be  in  the  fact  that  tent,  with  limited  exceptions.  These 
educational  programs  will  unquestion-  exceptions  will  include:  (a)  Meet- 
ably  be  broadened.  The  provincialism  ing  the  needs  of  the  physically  handi- 
that  bounded  our  curricula  should,  and  capped  veteran :  (b)  accelerating  cer- 
undoubtedly  will  give  way  to  an  educa-  tain  phases  of  the  program ;  (c)  re- 

tional  internationalism.  There  will  vision  of  some  courses  in  order  to  meet 
be  needed  greater  knowledge  of  region-  certain  apparent  social  needs;  (d)  in- 
al  and  world  resources ;  of  human  rela-  troduction  of  some  new  courses  to  meet 
tions  and  achievements;  and  of  eoo-  specific  individual  needs;  (e)  reduc- 
nomic,  political  and  social. opportuni-  ing  the  size  of  classes. 
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4.  Academic  standards  will  re¬ 
main  as  they  were,  with  only  a  rare 
few  colleges  proeeh-ting  for  students. 

5.  Returning  service  men  who  en¬ 
ter  the  liberal  arts  colleges  will  expect 
more  of  a  practical,  concentrated  kind 
of  college  work  than  do  regi  ^ar  acad¬ 
emic  students.  Absence  of  this  will 
discourage  some.  Resignations  and 
some  condemnation  can  be  expected 
from  this  source,  as  well  as  from  some 
of  the  more  critical  pressure  groups. 


In  order  to  safeguard  both  the  col¬ 
leges  and  the  returning  veteran,  it  is 
necessary  for  each  to  understand  the 
limitations  and  possibilities  of  the 
other.  Already  some  institutions  re¬ 
quire  a  series  of  conferences  of  deans 
and  returning  veterans  in  order  that 
both  can  learn  if  liberal  arts  education, 
and  specifically,  the  pertinent  liberal 
arts  coll^  involved,  is  the  best  possi 
ble  solution  to  the  personal  educational 
problem  of  the  veteran. 


THE  EATON 

DIAGNOSTIC- ACCOMPLISHMENT 
TESTS  IN  EN6USH 

By  Harold  T.  Baton,  A.  M. 

Thit  •crie*  of  modeni  typo  t«to  wQl  help  the 
•tudeai  by  •kowinf  kifli  ha  iravidvel  ctron  by 
■wMting  hill  to  OTercoB*  ihra. 

Tkfi  tkoory  oaderlyinf  the  t«ls  ■  uaple.  The  A 
Teito  (diecnoatic)  are  given  to  aeceitain  upon  jnit  what 
poiaU  the  Kudenl  ne^  further  drill  and  practice. 
Then,  after  leachiM  and  driU  have  been  givetL  the 
B  Tets  (accompliuiment)  are  used  to  meaMire  the 
amount  of  pupil  achieremenL 

Taet  I  (a  b).  Spoiling 

Toet  II  (a  6>  b).  Capitulation 

Toet  III  (a  b).  Punctuation 

Toet  IV  (a  b).  Subiocts  and  Prodicatoa 

Toot  V  (a  6*  b).  Caao 

Toot  VI  (a  6*  b).  Pkraeoo  and  Thoir  Uoo 

Toot  VII  (a  6>  b).  CUuooo 

Toot  VIII  (a  6-  b).  Vorbak 

Toot  IX  (a  6>  b).  Pundamontal  Dofinitiont 

Toot  X  (a  b).  Common  Crrore  in  Englioh 

Toot  XI  (a  6>  b).  Kind  of  Sontoncoo 

Specimen  Set  containo  all  teoto,  40  cento, 
la  quantity  for  clam  uoe  (any  aooortment)  $1.00 
per  hundred  teoto.  Minimum  order  25  cento. 

Key  oupplied  with  all  quantity  ordera. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

370  Atlantic  Avenue  Boeten  10,  A^aao. 


Educating  for  the 

New  World  Order 

By  MARCIA  BOROWSKY 


Broo1cly\ 

About  a  decade  ago  there  ap- 
^peared  in  the  column  of  a  well- 
known  columnist  the  following 
story;  A  two  year  old  asked  him  to 
pick  a  flower  for  her.  That  was  sim¬ 
ple  enough.  But  when  several  min¬ 
utes  later  she  said,  “Now  put  it  back,” 
the  columnist  had  to  admit  that  he  ex¬ 
perienced  a  baffling  helplessness  he 
never  knew  before.  “How  can  you 
explain  that  it  cannot  be  done?”  he 
said.  “How  can  one  make  it  clear  to 
young  people  that  there  are  some 
things  which  when  once  brc^en,  once 
mutilated  can  never  be  replaced  or 
mended  ?” 

As  I  re-read  it  today,  I  can’t  help 
thinking  of  those  millions  of  “war 
babies”  —  the  circumstances  under 
which  so  many  of  them  have  been 
ushered  into  this  world  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  they  are  being 
raised  —  the  emotional  stress,  the 
fear,  the  anxiety  and  then  the  kind  of 
world  in  which  so  many  of  them  will 
be  compelled  to  live  —  a  world  that 
is  so  full  of  evidences  of  what  Gaudier 
once  called  the  “disturbed  designs  of 
life”  —  men  without  limbs,  men  with¬ 
out  faces,  men  without  vital  organs. 
As  our  men  are  returning  from  that 
European  inferno,  many  of  these  chil¬ 
dren,  in  their  matter-of-fact,  innocent 
way,  are  already  asking  why.  And  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  as  teachers 
we  have  been  as  much  responsible  for 


N.  r. 

the  irresponsibility  and  defeatism  of 
our  democracies  which  brought  about 
this  present  catastrophe,  as  the  Cham¬ 
berlains,  the  parliaments,  the  congress¬ 
es  and  all  men  in  positions  of  influ¬ 
ence  who  might  have  had  the  vision  to 
guide  were  they  not  “trapped  by  their 
own  passions  and  those  of  the  countries 
they  represented.” 

In  the  words  of  James  Marshall,  a 
member  of  the  N.  Y.  City  Board  of 
Education,  (quoting  from  a  paper 
which  appeared  in  the  N.  Y.  Times 
Magazine  Section,  July  11,  1943)  “It 
is  not  governments  alone  that  are  evil, 
or  disposition  of  wealth  and  economic 
power  that  are  unfair,  but  the  people 
who  manipulate  them  and  the  millions 
of  others  upon  whose  destructive  enei> 
gies  those  people  play.” 

As  Teachers'. — There  have  been  and 
there  are  still  too  many  among  us  who 
are  distressingly  meek,  unnecessarily 
cringing,  jittery,  smugly  complacent, 
conceited,  aloof,  prejudiced. 

Firstly:  Within  our  own  ranks  — 
We  are  inclined  to  draw  a  too  sharply 
defined  line  of  distinction  among  the 
teachers  in  the  various  divisions  — 
teachers  in  the  junior  high  school  divi¬ 
sion  tend  to  look  down  upon  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  primary  schools ;  those  in  the 
senior  high  school  division  tend  to  look 
down  upon  those  in  the  junior  high 
school;  and  as  for  the  university  and 
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college  professors  —  the  rest  of  us  are 
quite  insignificant. 

Yet,  whether  we  first  meet  the  child 
in  the  kindergarten  or  see  him  enters 
ing  a  man’s  world  upon  graduation 
from  a  secondary  school  or  a  univei> 
sity,  we  are  all  aiming  and  working 
for  the  same  goal.  And  if  it  takes 
more  research  to  teach  a  clasij  of  col¬ 
lie  seniors,  it  take  more  patience  and 
greater  ingenuity  to  teach  a  class  of 
kindergarten  tots.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  to  our  ultimate  interest,  even  if  it 
should  temporarily  affect  our  imme¬ 
diate  personal  interests,  to  work  for 
the  “elimination  of  all  dual  standards 
in  our  tutorial  rank,  salaries  and  class 
enrollment”  as  was  recently  advocated 
by  Professor  Hollis  L.  Caswell,  of 
Teachers’  College  in  a  Conference  on 
Elementary  Schools.  With  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  ranks  and  salary  disti  notions, 
many  teachers  would,  no  doul)t,  enter 
that  branch  of  teaching  where  their 
services  and  special  training  and  in¬ 
nate  talents  are  needed  most  rather 
'than  the  branch  that  at  present  pays 
the  most  or  carries  the  most  jirestige. 
^foreover,  the  elimination  of  rank  and 
salary  distinctions  would  also  make  it 
possible  for  boards  of  education,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  times  of  an  emergency,  to 
move  capable  and  adequately  trained 
teachers  from  one  division  to  another 
without  hurting  anyone’s  pocketbook 
or  pride. 

Secondly:  As  regards  Supervision 
—  Granted  that  a  stoical  ac<!eptance 
of  whatever  is,  saves  nervous  w’ear  and 
tear,  particularly  where  a  teacher’s 
nerves  are  already  strained  to  the 
breaking  point,  too  many  of  us  have 
accepted  supervision  that  is  arbitrary 
and  stultifying  and  which  tends  to 
undermine  every  bit  of  intellectual 
and  social  integrity  that  teachers  pos¬ 


sess,  often  demanding  a  regimentation 
that  would  have  put  a  Hitler  to  shame, 
which  even  if  confined  to  one  school, 
is  a  source  of  dangerous  infection 
which  may  spread  and  lead  to  a  per¬ 
petuation  of  grudges,  fear,  indoctrina¬ 
tion,  sadism,  hatred,  unhappiness. 
And  the  supervision  which  deems  the 
mechanical  organization  and  set-up  of 
the  school  of  greater  importance  than 
either  the  welfare  of  pupils  or  teach¬ 
ers  and  where  record  keeping  is  elab¬ 
orate  and  involved  and  assumes  so  vast 
an  importance  and  consumes  so  much 
of  the  teacher’s  time  and  attention 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  many  cases 
the  child  is  merely  another  name  on 
the  register. 

Thirdly:  As  regards  subject  mat¬ 
ter  and  methodology  —  Educational 
changes  have  nearly  always  emanated 
from  the  top  of  the  system  or  from 
outside  of  the  system  and  usually  only 
such  changes  have  been  favored  which 
do  not  involve  any  additional  expendi¬ 
tures  and  no  increased  educational 
budget  for  either  city  or  state;  for 
example,  the  present  activity  program 
and  the  erstwhile  suggestion  for  the 
solution  of  the  “difficult  schools”  prob¬ 
lem  of  New  York  city  schools  by  ro¬ 
tating  teachers  from  more  favored  lo¬ 
calities  to  those  less  favored.  In  other 
words,  thus  far  it  has  been  nothing 
more  than  “handling  new  ladles,  but 
still  fishing  around  in  the  same  old 
soup,”  to  borrow  a  very  apt  phrase 
from  one  of  the  columnists  of  one  of 
our  dailies.  Perhaps  this  also  ex¬ 
plains  why  some  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  our  educational  set-up  and 
why  the  treatment  of  some  of  our 
juvenile  problems  have  been  merely 
like  “putting  cold  packs  on  the  brow 
of  a  feverish  man  without  any  real  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  the  source  of  the  fever.” 
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It  reminds  one  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
noulds’  criticism  of  a  painting.  “Com¬ 
position  right,  drawing  right,  colors 
absolutely  right,  but,”  he  said  with  a 
great  snap  of  his  fingers,  “damnit  it 
hasn’t  got  THAT.” 

Regardless  of  what  the  new  trends 
may  be,  and  regardUv  of  what  cul¬ 
tural  subjects  and  vocational  courses 
our  secondary  school  may  offer  we  are 
all  in  accord,  nevertheless,  that  there 
are  cenain  timeless,  basic  tools  or 
fundamentals  which  we  cannot  do 
without  —  a  working  eflSciency  in  the 
three  R’s,  for  example.  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  outlined  the  objects  of  primary 
education : 

1.  To  give  every  citizen  the  in¬ 
formation  he  needs  to  transact  his  own 
business. 

2.  To  enable  him  to  calculate  for 
himself  and  to  express  and  to  preserve 
his  ideas,  contracts,  accounts  in  writ¬ 
ing. 

3.  To  improve  by  reading  his 
faculties  and  morals. 

4.  To  understand  his  duties  to  his 
neighboi'^  and  his  country. 

5.  To  k^mw  his  rights  —  exercise 
with  order  and  justice  those  he  retains. 

Today,  despite  our  overwhelmingly 
stupendous  mechanical  progress  what 
can  we  add  to  the  above  objectives  ? 

Assuming  that  we  are  all  agreed 
upon  the  goal  for  which  we  are  striv¬ 
ing,  what  is  the  best  way  of  achieving 
it  i  “The  task  to  be  performed,” 
says  Professor  J.  H.  Newlon  in  his 
“Education  for  Democracy,”  “deter¬ 
mines  the  tools  to  be  employed.  The 
farmer  does  not  select  a  plow  with 
which  to  mow  hay.”  Every  now  and 
then  we  get  repercussions  of  how  poor¬ 
ly  our  young  people  have  learned  the 
three  R’s.  Perhaps  we  have  been 


teaching  too  much  around  the  subject 
instead  of  the  subject  itself.  The 
Dead  Sea,  it  is  claimed,  is  dead  be¬ 
cause  it  has  inlets  and  no  outlets  and 
unquestionably  anything  that  has  all 
outlets  and  no  inlets  is  equally  fatal. 
We  should  ever  be  on  guard  against 
extremes.  Just  as  our  old  methods 
tended  to  put  too  much  accent  on  the 
“in”  so  our  new  approach  tends  to  put 
too  much  accent  on  the  “out.” 

We  do  need  outlets  for  pent-up  emo¬ 
tions  —  by  all  means  more  music  — 
instrumental  as  well  as  vocal  —  chil¬ 
dren  who  play  a  musical  instrument, 
for  example,  are  said  to  be  less  suscep¬ 
tible  to  delinquency  and  crime;  by  all 
means  more  arts  and  crafts ;  more 
recreational  activities.  However,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  certain  subjects  which  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  required  to  study  and  to 
learn  as  a  means  to  an  end  even  if 
those  subjects  hold  no  immediate  in¬ 
terest  as  an  end  in  themselves.  In  or¬ 
der  to  develop  a  working  efficiency  in 
the  three  R’s  and  a  general  intelli¬ 
gence  as  a  basis  for  future  specific 
training  and  critical  thinking  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  present  subject  matter 
in  a  simple,  direct,  un.idulterated  man¬ 
ner  without  disguises,  without  artifi¬ 
cial  stimuli,  without  mollycoddling. 
Moreover,  the  development  of  person¬ 
ality  and  character  should  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  acquisition  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  and  not  divorced  from 
them.  For  instance,  the  formal  guid¬ 
ance  period  in  the  Junior  High 
Schools  is  a  farce. 

In  the  modem  activity  approach  the 
so-called  special  interests  are  allowed 
to  assume  an  imporauce  which  they  do 
not  warrant,  to  the  discouragement  of 
any  concentrated  effort  on  school  work 
and  with  an  overemphasis  on  the  im- 
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portance  of  pictures,  scrapbooks,  so- 
called  research  and  so-called  construc¬ 
tion  work.  After  all,  one  of  the  chief 
aims  of  attending  schools  is  to  train 
our  young  people  to  take  their  places 
in  an  adult  world  and  as  adults,  we 
spend  only  a  limited  time  (sometimes 
very  limited)  in  which  we  may  do  as 
we  like.  Major  Murray  Kirkwood  in 
his  article,  “A  Soldier  lo<dcs  at  Con¬ 
scription”  has  rightfully  condemned 
our  so-called  “modern  education”  for 
failing  to  teach  the  lesson  that  “noth¬ 
ing  is  achieved  without  a  price,  and 
that  in  the  pursuit  of  even  the  most 
worthy  goal  there  are  uripleasant 
tasks  involved.” 

In  these  critical  times  of  l^ood  and 
tears  and  heartache  none  of  up  can  any 
longer  afford  to  continue  to^be  com¬ 
promising,  evasive,  superficial,  where 
vital  issues  are  at  stake.  In  training 
our  young  men  for  war,  our  nation 
spared  nothing  —  in  training  our  chil¬ 
dren  for  peaceful  pursuits  nothing,  too, 
should  be  too  expensive  or  too  radical. 

To  begin  with  class,  rasters  in  the 
first  four  or  even  six  years  of  the  prim¬ 
ary  school  should  be  cut  to  about  half 
—  no  class  should  have  more  than  20 
or  25  pupils.  Learning  dflficulities 
should  not  be  permitted  to  become 
cummulative  or  chronic  as  they  must 
with  registers  of  40  and  over.  What 
we,  today,  recognize  as  learning  un¬ 
readiness,  may  in  many  cases  be  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  the  need  for  individual 
help.  There  should  be  no  need  for 
remedial  reading  and  arithmetic  class¬ 
es  in  the  Senior  nor  in  the  J unior  high 
schools. 

It  is  not  easy  to  straighten  in  the 
oak,  the  crook  that  grew  in  the  sapling, 
says  an  old  adage.  It  is  claimed  that 
in  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency,  the 
chronic  offenders  as  a  rule  start  their 


careers  before  reaching  the  age  of 
adolescence.  Today,  because  of  the 
stress  and  pressure  of  work  under 
which  we  work,  we  are  often  com¬ 
pelled  to  tolerate  and  overlook  tenden¬ 
cies  of  a  delinquent  nature  which 
eventually  result  in  serious  conflicts. 
Provisions  should,  therefore,  be  made 
for  home  visits  to  enable  the  teacher 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  child’s 
home  environment  so  that  teacher  and 
parent  may  work  together,  particularly 
in  cases  of  a  child’s  physical  inade¬ 
quacy  or  handicap  or  some  mental  or 
personality  deficiency.  In  cases  where 
young  people  from  the  kindergarten  up 
manifest  or  express  attitudes  of  racial 
prejudice  and  intolerance,  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  child  in  the  presence  of 
the  parent  or  a  ch  .d’s  religious  teach¬ 
er,  where  children  get  religious  in¬ 
struction,  may  be  much  more  effective 
than  a  “brotherhood  week”  or  an  as¬ 
sembly  tolerance  program  has  thus  far 
proved  to  be. 

Promotions  from  grade  to  grade 
should  be  entirely  according  to  merit 
only.  Children  must  be  trained  to  put 
forth  frank,  honest  effort.  They  must 
learn  from  their  own  experience  that 
certain  activities  do  not  pay  and  work 
out  to  their  own  disadvantage. 

Teaching  for  the  most  part  should 
be  a  pleasurable  task  and  not  a  night¬ 
mare.  It  is  high  time  that  cognizance 
be  taken  of  the  fact  that  just  as  there 
are  some  diseases  which  are  non-cur- 
able,  so  there  are  some  children  who 
are  non-educable.  The  Compulsory 
education  law  should  be  revised  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Children  of  limited  mental 
capacity  and  incapable  of  learning 
should  not  be  pushed  ahead  but  should 
be  specially  provided  for. 

In  addition,  provisions  should  be 
made  for  full,  formal  instruction  in 
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music,  arts  and  crafts  and  rhythmics 
in  order  to  develop  a  sensitivity  to  the 
permanently  beautiful,  the  quiet,  the 
serious,  the  comic  and  the  ability  to 
take  delight  in  things  for  their  own 
sakes.  Where  the  official  teacher  is 
not  gifted  in  the  above-mentioned  arts, 
there  may  be  an  interchange  of  classes 
among  the  staff  or  special  arrange¬ 
ments  made  to  invite  the  services  of 
men  and  women  in  the  commimity  who 
are  outstanding  in  music  or  art  who 
would  be  glad  to  devote  an  hour  or  two 
ot  their  time  to  teach  their  particular 
specialty  where  they  need  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  r^ular  school-teacher 
routine  and  they  might  be  paid  out  of 
a  fund  to  be  provided  for  this  purpose 
or  out  of  the  surplus  school  funds  or 
out  of  a  community  fund. 

Fourthly :  Aj  regards  our  relations 
to  the  world  outside  of  the  four  walls 
of  the  classroom  —  As  teachers  we 
have  too  long  remained  indifferent  to 
the  world  in  which  we  and  the  children 
we  work  with  live.  As  teachers  we  can 
no  longer  afford  this  lack  of  interest 
in  political,  social  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems,  be  they  domestic  or  global.  De¬ 
cent  housing,  sufficient  nutriment, 
proper  medical  care,  recreational 
facilities  should  be  just  as  much  en¬ 
joined  by  law  for  each  child  as  prim¬ 
ary  education. 

The  only  poverty  that  matters,  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw  once  said,  is  child  poverty. 
According  to  an  item  that  appeared  in 
the  Science  Section  of  the  Sunday 
Times,  May  16, 1943,  a  pediatrician  of 
New  York  City  has  made  experiments 
on  182  children  from  2  to  9  years  of 
age.  He  found  that  children  mal¬ 
nourished  when  the  first  mental  test 
was  made  and  well-nourished  when  the 
second  one  was  made,  showed  a  rise  of 
ten  points  for  the  retarded  and  18 


points  for  the  mentally  normal,  and 
that  the  younger  the  malnourished 
child  is  when  nutritional  therapy  is  in¬ 
stituted,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of 
improvement  in  mental  fimction. 

Of  course,  where  matters  political 
and  legislative  are  concerned  we  will 
never  play  an  effective  role  unless  we 
present  a  united  teachers’  front  —  a 
one  teachers’  organization  permeated 
by  a  spirit  of  genuine  mutual  under¬ 
standing  embracing  all  teachers  and 
educators  regardless  of  rank,  race, 
political  or  religious  beliefs  —  an  or¬ 
ganization  so  strongly  convincing  in 
its  sincerity  of  purpose  and  its  high 
ideals  that  it  would  never  be  incum¬ 
bent  upon  any  teachers  or  supervisors 
to  humiliate  and  prostitute  themselves 
before  any  individual  legislator  or 
body  of  legislators  to  obtain,  be  it  re¬ 
quisite  funds  to  carry  on  the  education 
and  training  of  our  youth  or  some 
necessary  social  l^islation ;  an  or¬ 
ganization  ever  on  the  alert  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  definite  concerted  action  not 
only  where  local  issues  are  at  stake  but 
also  on  the  alert  against  any  diploma¬ 
tic  maneuvering  and  sheer  bully  im¬ 
pudence  which  inevitably  lead  to 
wholesale  violation  of  human  rights 
and  peace. 

“Peace  cannot  be  firmly  estab¬ 
lished,”  to  quote  Mr.  Marshall  again, 
“unless  we  develop  from  nursery 
school  to  university  and  schools  for 
adults  a  program  to  make  all  people 
alive  to  the  dangers  of  aggression,  of 
competition  and  of  the  power  stni^le, 
until  we  convince  a  large  part  of  man¬ 
kind  that  the  golden  rule  is  not  sappy, 
is  not  sentiment,  but  is  based  on  sound 
psychological  needs  for  equality,  fra¬ 
ternity  and  cooperation.”  Surely, 
United  Nations  Peace  Conferences 
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and  Leagues  and  Pacts  are  not  enough. 

In  Conclusion:  Since  “the  hardest 
battles  yet  to  be  fought  will  have  to  be 
fought  not  with  planes,  tanks  and  guns 
but  with  schoolbooks”  let  us  then  get 
to  work  at  once  and  set  our  own  ^house 
of  education,’  particularly  that  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education,  in  order.  Then 
let  us  plan  for  Commissions  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  implementing  a  program  for 
the  development  of  good  will  among 


all  peoples  as  a  guarantee  that  our 
children  and  the  children  the  world 
over  will  be  so  schooled  and  so  pre¬ 
pared  for  peaceful  living  that  they  will 
never  be  compelled  to  die  in  battle 
again. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  “urge 
and  the  strength  to  do  and  to  create  do 
not  come  as  a  rule  from  those  who  have 
too  much  or  from  those  who  have 
nothing.”  IT  IS  UP  TO  US  THEN! 
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A  Teacher’s  Point  o/View 

By  RUSSELL  TOOZE 

High  School,  Bismarck,  N.  D. 


I  AM  a  teacher.  And  it  is  from  a 
teacher’s  point  of  view  that  the 
“supervisor”  interests  me.  In  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  fallacious  term  “super¬ 
visor”  I  mean  the  school  official  who 
has  wmtrol  of  the  teachers  of  one  spec¬ 
ial  subject,  such  as,  English,  Speech, 
Latin,  Algebra,  etc.  No  consideration 
is  being  given  to  the  overseer  who  in¬ 
tegrates  all  subjects.  This  distinction 
is  made  because  the  supervisor  and  co¬ 
ordinator  are  so  often  confused. 

As  a  teacher  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  definite  place  in  the  present 
educational  regime  for  the  expert  sup¬ 
ervisor.  Not  a  superintendent  of  sev¬ 
eral  subjects,  but  a  critic  competent  to 
direct  the  instruction  in  one  special 
field.  The  following  illustration  will 
clarify  my  point.  If  a  supervisor 
could  efficiently  supervise  several  fields 
of  instructi<Hi,  then  the  public  school 
system  of  Los  Angeles  could  get  along 
very  nicely  with  approximately 
twenty-five  percent  of  its  present 
supervisory  staff.  But  by  actual  count 
from  the  data  given  in  the  School  of 
Education  bulletin  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California  there  are  ex¬ 
actly  one  hundred  and  forty  supel^ 
visors  in  the  senior  high  schools, 
twenty-nine  supervisors  in  the  junior 
high  schools,  and  thirty  supervisors  in 
the  elementary  schools.  This  makes  a 
total  of  about  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  members  on  the  supervisory  facul¬ 
ty  which  is  composed  of  famous  spec¬ 
ialists,  such  as,  Alice  Evelyn  Craig, 
author  of  The  Speech  Arts  and  The 


Junior  Speech  Arts.  We  may  con¬ 
clude  from  this  example  that  it  is  mod¬ 
em  policy  to  employ  experts  to  direct 
special  fields  of  instruction.  This  is 
a  teacher’s  point  of  view. 

Contrary  to  this  belief,  in  1919  Sal- 
lie  Hill,  President  of  the  League  of 
Teachers’  Associations,  Denver,  Col¬ 
orado,  made  the  following  comment; 
“There  is  no  democracy  in  our  school 
system  today.  Democracy  cannot  exist 
with  the  present  system,  which  gives 
so  much  power  to  those  who  supervise. 
We  have  been  trained  to  think;  you  en¬ 
courage  us  to  do  extension  work  and 
attend  summer  school.  We  have  been 
your  pupils,  sometimes  your  fellow- 
students,  we  have  learned  your  meth¬ 
ods,  have  imbibed  your  theories  on 
democracy  in  the  schools,  have  learned 
to  direct  children  in  planning  and  exe¬ 
cuting  projects,  and  when  we  take  up 
our  work  what  do  we  find  ?  We  find 
a  condition  in  which  we  are  to  use  no 
initiative,  in  which  ve  are  not  able  to 
put  into  practice  anything  we  have 
learned.  Instead  of  training  children 
to  carry  out  projects,  we  are  ourselves 
only  the  medium  through  which  others 
work,”  Sallie  Hill  ably  expressed  the 
teacher’s  point  of  view  at  that  time. 
Since  then  educators  throughout 
America  have  declared  from  the  public 
platform  that  “American  school  sys¬ 
tem  is  rotten.”  And  this  very  philoso¬ 
phy  is  being  taught  in  the  classrooms 
of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
throughout  the  land.  Now,  I  ask  you, 
who  has  been  responsible  for  the 
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charges  made  against  education  by  Sal- 
lie  Hill  and  other  educators  t  We  must 
face  the  facts  and  admit  that  it  has 
been  the  supervisor’s  half-cocked  way 
of  doing  things  that  has  brought  about 
such  a  deplorable  condition.  It  is  now 
time  for  these  high  and  mighty  super¬ 
visors  to  come  down  to  earth,  get  on 
the  job,  and  cement  the  teachers  to¬ 
gether  in  loyalty  and  love  for  teaching, 
or  American  institutions  will  never  be¬ 
come  democratic.  This  is  a  view  point 
shared  by  thousands  of  teachers  all 
over  the  United  States. 

The  supervisory  picture  remains 
plenty  repulsive  to  the  progressive 
teachers  of  1945.  Although  super¬ 
vision  and  the  supervisor  are  as  old  as 
the  educational  system  itself,  both  have 
made  little  advancement.  The  schools 
have  developed  in  spite  of  the  super¬ 
visor,  and  not  because  of  him.  Every 
straight  thinking  person  knows  that 
the  teachers  have  developed  humanity 
to  its  present  state.  It  is  preposterous 
to  credit  supervisors  with  what  few  ac¬ 
complishments  education  has  made 
through  the  centuries.  All  along  the 
way  they  have  been  content  to  hiber¬ 
nate  in  the  offices  of  education,  with  a 
banner  over  the  door  reading  thus, 
*  supervision  was,  is,  and  forever  will 
he  the  ruler  of  all  learning  techniques. 
But  the  blustering  procedure  of  these 
potential  dictators  has  not  fooled  the 
teachers  and  lay  people  in  any  way 
whatsoever.  Actions  sp>eak  louder 
than  words.  And  even  in  this  enlight¬ 
ened  age  the  supervisors  are  being 
asked,  “Why  supervision?  What  is 
its  purpose?  What  are  its  results?” 
The  only  sane  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
is  that  these  superficial  supervisors 
have  achieved  practically  nothing.  No, 
this  is  not  a  teacher’s  point  of  view, 
but  the  contention  of  Danlyu  Belser, 


Director,  School  and  Community  Or¬ 
ganisation,  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

The  supervisor  is  with  us  to  stay. 
Therefore,  we  poor  pedagogues  must 
take  him  as  he  is  and  trust  that  only 
the  expert  will  survive.  We  sincerely 
want  to  think  of  the  supervisor  as  a 
real  teacher  and  friend,  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  help  us  and  our  students. 
And  this  hope  is  found  in  a  statement 
by  -R.  V.  Hunkins  in  School  and  So¬ 
ciety,  Vol.  28 :728-30,  December  8, 
1928,  wherein  he  says,  “The  super¬ 
visor  is  a  real  teacher  and  supervision 
is  teaching.” 

What  can  the  teacher  expect  of  the 
supervisor?  The  modem  philosophy 
of  education  stresses  the  continuous 
development  of  the  whole  child.  And 
through  experimentation  and  practice 
has  come  a  closer  relationship  between 
the  home,  school,  and  community. 
However,  the  results  have  been  far 
from  satisfactory,  because  the  teacher 
cannot  analyze  complicated  situations, 
apply  corrective  methods,  and  teach  a 
full  schedule.  This  is  where  the  super¬ 
visor  is  supposed  to  come  to  the  rescue. 
With  the  train  of  education  thunder¬ 
ing  along  at  top  speed  with  an  in¬ 
competent  and  fatigued  engineer  at  the 
throttle  a  wreck  is  inevitable.  It  is 
the  supervisor’s  primary  duty  to  sup¬ 
ply  efficient  leadership  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  program  of  instruction,  and 
be  able  to  measure  its  results,  interpret 
its  values,  and  continuously  improve 
its  technics.  In  reality  this  is  the  only 
excuse  for  his  existence.  The  super¬ 
visory  plan  should  furnish  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experts  and  teachers  to  get 
together  in  a  study  revealing  the  inter¬ 
ests  and  activities  of  the  students,  thus 
furnishing  promising  leads  in  child 
development.  But,  all  too  often  the 
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supervisor  advances  the  alibi  that  he 
is  too  busy  to  help  the  teacher,  and 
shifts  his  responsibility  ofiF  on  to  the 
visiting  teacher.  Then  he  hastily  re¬ 
treats  to  his  office  where  he  engages  in 
a  story-telling  duel  with  a  salesman. 
The  teacher  faithfully  conducts  her 
classes  and  executes  the  policy  of  the 
school  to  the  best  of  her  abiltiy,  only 
to  be  severly  criticised  and  sometimes 
recommended  for  dismissal  by  the 
supervisor.  However,  the  expert  in¬ 
structional  director  is  always  on  the 
job  furnishing  superior  leadership 
which  gains  for  him  the  respect  of 
every  teacher  and  student. 

Another  demand  upon  the  super¬ 
visor  by  the  teachers  will  be  thorough 
training  and  experience.  Altogether 
too  many  supervisors  are  lacking  in 
training,  personality,  and  teaching  ex¬ 
perience.  They  do  not  realize  that  a 
certificate  does  not  qualify  a  man  or 
woman  without  experience  to  be  a  sup¬ 
ervisor.  Today  many  people  seem  to 
think  that  a  six  or  eight  weeks  sum¬ 
mer  session  will  fit  them  for  supervis¬ 
ors,  simply  because  they  have  had 
some  teaching  experience.  Nothing  is 
further  from  the  truth.  Both  training 
and  experience  are  necessary  plus  a 
personality  which  will  enable  the  in¬ 
spector  to  thoroughly  diagnose  the  reci¬ 
tation.  He  must  be  able  to  get  into 
the  very  spirit  of  the  classroom  work. 
The  supervisor’s  preparation  should  be 
so  thorough  and  his  personality  so 
magnetic  that  he  will  be  able  to  brush 
aside  the  teacher’s  plans  and  scrutinize 
the  effect  of  the  teaching  upon  the 
pupils.  An  incompetent  supervisor  is 
the  thorn  in  the  side  of  any  teacher. 
And  the  sooner  he  is  exterminated  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  institutitms 
harboring  him.  Anyone  who  doesn’t 
have  the  personal  and  academic  qualifi¬ 


cations  of  a  first  class  teacher  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  a  supervisor.  Dr. 
Gilbert  Houser,  Professor  of  Zoology, 
State  University  of  Iowa,  says,  “A 
teacher  should  know  at  least  twenty 
times  as  much  about  his  subject  as  any 
of  his  students.”  This  holds  true  for 
the  supervisor  too.  How  can  he  teach 
who  doesn’t  know  what  or  how  to 
teach  ? 

The  teacher  can  expect  the  super¬ 
visor  to  be  tactful  and  8\Tnpathetic. 
Often  during  a  conference  the  super¬ 
visor  forgets  all  of  the  principles  of 
psycholc^y^  and  severely  chastens  his 
teacher.  This  is  a  very  bad  policy  be¬ 
cause  it  undermines  the  teacher’s  con- 
findence  and  leaves  her  discouraged.  A 
procedure  of  this  nature  is  a  gross  mis¬ 
demeanor  against  both  the  teacher  and 
the  students.  Unscrupulous  criticism 
from  the  supervisor  has  done  more  to 
hinder  the  progress  of  the  teaching 
profession  than  any  other  one  cause. 
The  “super”  part  of  their  title  stimu¬ 
lates  their  ego  and  causes  them  to  be¬ 
come  ruthless  dictators  who  are  vested 
with  unlimited  powers  in  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning.  And  unless  the 
teachers  submit  to  their  wishes  they 
are  dismissed  from  service.  Many 
times  the  supervisor  discusses  unfavor¬ 
ably  the  work  of  the  pupils  before  the 
class,  which  is  a  reflection  upon  the 
teacher.  This  is  going  on  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary'  schools 
throughout  the  country.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  it  is  just  as  easy  for 
a  supervisor  to  be  tactful  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  as  it  is  for  him  to  be  over¬ 
bearing.  Authority  doesn’t  give  any¬ 
one  the  right  to  waiver  the  laws  of  fair¬ 
ness.  Again  the  supervisors  can  take 
a  lesson  from  the  statement  made  by 
R.  V.  Hunkins  when  he  says,  “A  little 
s\Tnpathy  will  creat  respect  which  is 
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most  desirable  in  teaching.”  This  is 
a  teacher’s  point  of  view. 

Favoritism  is  a  disagreeable  factor 
met  with  oftener  than  realized  by  most 
people.  The  teacher  is  certainly  en¬ 
titled  to  a  square  deal.  Just  because 
she  won’t  agree  with  every  suggestion 
of  the  supervisor  is  no  reason  why  she 
should  be  labeled  a  rebel.  Usually 
the  “yes”  teacher  who  plays  politics 
is  shown  favoritism.  However,  the 
services  of  such  supervisors  and  teach¬ 
ers  are  not  desirable  in  most  school 
systems.  The  supervisor  should  treat 
all  teachers  alike  with  a  view  to  better^ 
ing  instruction  which  will  lead  to  child 
development.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
decided  tendency  on  the  part  of  super¬ 
visors  to  brand  all  teachers  as  unpro¬ 
fessional  who  do  not  fall  all  over  them¬ 
selves  complying  with  their  czaristic 
commands.  It  might  be  well  for  such 
individuals  to  pluck  the  motes  out  of 
their  own  eyes  before  they  attempt  to 
supervise  their  teachers.  The  motto 
of  a  supervisor  should  be  A  Square 
Deal  For  AU  Tea>chers.  This  is  a 
teacher’s  point  of  view  concurred  in  by 
Harold  H.  Bixler,  author  of  Problems 
of  Supervision  from  the  Point  of  View 
of  the  Director  of  Research. 

We  are  discussing  what  the  teacher 
can  expect  of  the  expert  supervisor. 
Usually  the  supervisor  spends  most  of 
his  time  in  the  office  figuring  out  stand¬ 
ards  of  measurement,  when  he  is  not 
entertaining  salesmen.  Then  he  rates 
the  teacher  according  to  the  way  her 
class  work  measure  up  to  these  stand¬ 
ards.  Every  teacher,  regardless  of 
subject  taught  or  teaching  load,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  measures  up  to  the  standard 
set  up  by  the  supervisor.  On  the  face 
of  it  you  can  see  that  such  procedure 
is  out  of  reason.  When  the  teacher’s 
sftlarj’  and  promotion  depend  upon 


the  judgment  of  the  supervisor  it  is 
plain  to  comprehend  that  a  different 
program  should  be  followed  than  the 
one  just  mentioned.  The  teacher  load 
should  be  evenly  distributed  at  least 
with  other  things  being  made  as  nearly 
equal  as  possible.  The  curriculum 
and  methods  of  measurement  are  all 
important  factors  in  the  supervisor’s 
program,  but  he  should  not  become  so 
interested  in  them  that  he  forgets  his 
teachers.  He  must  never  think  of  his 
teachers  as  robots,  but  as  animated  hu¬ 
man  beings.  The  teacher  has  every 
right  to  expect  a  just  rating  by  the 
supervisor. 

According  to  authorities  in  the  field 
of  supervision  there  are  many  specific 
accomplishments  that  a  teacher  can 
expect  of  the  supervisor,  namely:  (1) 
Direct  classification  and  instruction  to 
meet  individual  differences,  (2)  help 
teachers  with  suggestive  recommenda¬ 
tions,  (3)  send  out  mimeographed  sug¬ 
gestions  for  reading  and  self-help,  (4) 
make  silent,  friendly  classroom  visits, 
(5)  give  spontaneous  demonstrations 
during  visit,  (6)  hold  office  hours  for 
teachers  seeking  help,  (7)  organize  in¬ 
spiration  meetings  with  invited  speak¬ 
ers,  (8)  organize  special  experimental 
work  in  the  evaluation  of  texts  and 
methods,  (9)  encourage  invitations 
from  teachers  for  special  visits  to  their 
classrooms,  (10)  plan  with  new  teach¬ 
ers  individually,  (11)  personally  give 
prearranged  model  lesson  at  teachers’ 
meetings,  (12)  send  out  mimeo¬ 
graphed  lesson  helps,  (13)  give  clasa- 
room  demonstrations  when  requested, 
(14)  hold  instructional  group  meet¬ 
ings  with  new  teachers,  (15)  hold 
friendly  personal  conference  with 
teacher  following  visit,  (16)  advise 
and  assist  in  the  collection  of  collatr 
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eral  materials,  visual  aids,  etc.,  (17) 
hold  frequent  instructional  conferences 
with  teacher  groups,  and  (18)  inspect 
and  make  rec<Hnmendations  concerning 
physical  equipment  of  the  classroom. 

In  summary  let  the  main  points  be 
enumerated  as  follows:  (1)  The  sup¬ 
ervisor  should  be  an  expert  in  one 
specific  field,  (2)  the  supervisor 
should  be  a  leader,  (3)  the  supervisor 
should  be  thoroughly  trained,  have 
teaching  experience,  and  possess  a 
strcmg  personality,  (4)  the  supervisor 
should  be  tactful  and  sympathetic,  (5) 


the  supervisor  should  not  show  favori¬ 
tism,  and  (6)  the  supervisor  should 
give  the  teachers  a  fair  rating. 

The  expert  supervisor  should  possess 
the  qualities  of  a  true  teacher.  Then 
he  will  be  able  to  give  help  which  will 
result  in  growth  and  development.  He 
should  ignore  the  ^‘super’’  part  of  his 
title  in  favor  of  a  democratic  attitude 
and  humble  spirit.  These  are  the 
marks  of  any  loyal  public  servant. 
Such  a  supervisor  will  merit  the  love 
and  respect  of  all  his  associates. 

This  is  a  teacher’s  point  of  view. 


CORRECTION 

Inclosed  with  this  number  of  EDUCATION  is  the 
Index  for  Volume  65,  September  1944  ^  June  1945. 
Use  this  copy  instead  of  the  one  bound  with  the  June 
1 945  issue  which  had  several  omissions. 


The  Publishers. 
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HAVEN’T  WE  TURNED  THE 

OTHER  CHEEK  TOO  OFTEN? 


'Ey  RALPH  J.  ANDREWS 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


UNDESERVED  criticism  of  our 
educational  system  is  the  bitter 
pill  that  we,  who  are  giving  our 
lives  in  educational  service,  are  often 
forced  to  gulp  down.  When  this  medi¬ 
cine  is  administered  by  a  too  humble, 
too  servile,  “servant  of  education”  who 
accepta  the  dose  for  all  of  us  by  ac¬ 
knowledging  everything  we  have  been 
accused  of,  I  am  forced  to  believe  that 
one  of  two  things  is  true.  Either  this 
acceptance  is  indicative  of  disloyalty 
to  the  profession,  or  is  concrete  evi¬ 
dence  of  j)oor  thinking.  I  know  there 
have  been  rotten  spots  in  education 
and  that  possibly  the  person  guilty  of 
this  tucking-the  tail-between-the-legs 
process  may  have  been  so  situated  that 
the  horizon  of  his  educational  experi¬ 
ence  is  circumscribed  by  the  area  of 
such  a  spot.  In  most  instances,  there¬ 
fore,  his  honesty  is  not  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  His  action,  nevertheless,  does 
not  do  him  any  good  and  is  harmful  to 
the  professional  standing  of  those  to 
whom  the  medicine  never  should  have 
been  administered. 

I  think  that  the  Armed  Services 
representing  the  United  States  are  do¬ 
ing  a  marvelous  job.  They  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  undertaken  an  almost  impos¬ 
sibly  task  of  training  and  equipping 


the  millions  of  young  people  for  their 
multitudinous  responsibilities.  I  have 
worked  with  many  of  our  oflSoers  and 
I  have  yet  to  find  one  who  is  other  than 
able,  loyal,  and  cooperative.  I  would 
like  to  say  this,  however,  with  respect 
to  criticism  of  education  from  any  of 
our  Armed  Service  personnel,  —  first 
heap  coals  upon  your  own  head.  Be¬ 
fore  Pearl  Harbor  did  our  Services 
have  a  well-planned,  well-thought  out 
transport  system?  What  about  the 
organization  and  plans  for  aviation 
(remember  Billy  Mitchell)  ?  Did  any¬ 
one  know  how  to  use  armored  units  — 
when  we  got  them.  What  about  plans 
for  necessary  merchant  marine  train¬ 
ing?  Did  the  traditional  repressive 
Army  discipline  prove  to  be  what  we 
wanted,  and  needed,  in  this  war  ?  Did 
our  Army  know  anything  about  the 
specialists  we  would  need  ?  Had  there 
been  an  effective  coordination  de¬ 
veloped  between  the  Armed  Services? 
Did  the  Services  preach  their  own  be¬ 
lief  in  peace  by  their  actual  practice 
of  virtually  ignoring  communications 
from  our  Department  of  State  concern¬ 
ing  the  warlike  intentions  of  Japan 
(see  Pearl  Harbor)  ?  Where,  if  not 
from  a  wide-awake  educational  system, 
have  the  leaders  for  our  Service  train- 
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ing  programs  (see  anj  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instruction  or  public 
school  administrator)  been  secured  ? 
What  system,  with  certain  adaptations 
made  by  the  borrowed  educational 
leaders,  have  been  used  to  train  mili¬ 
tary  groups  f  The  story  is  much  long¬ 
er,  but  it  does  not  do  any  good  to  re¬ 
count  it  except  as  a  means  of  achieving 
a  little  more  realistic  consideration  of 
any  reproof  to  education  and  to  bring 
up  short  those  individuals  who  count 
themselves  as  educators,  but  who,  with 
subservient  manner,  make  it  conven¬ 
ient  for  any  individual  to  place  unde¬ 
served  blame  upon  our  profession. 

“Pacifist”  and  “preachers  of  peace” 
are  ill-considered  appellations,  hon¬ 
orific  in  type,  which  are  meekly  ac¬ 
cepted  by  writers  such  as  Carl  G. 
Miller  in  his  editorial  “Comments  On 
the  Old  ‘Peace  Preachers,’  ”*  Let’s 
ail  share  what  blame  that  we  deserve 
for  being  unprepared  for  war.  To 
imply  that  education  should  shoulder 
a  major  share,  however,  is  evidence  of 
a  circumscribed,  entirely  un-American, 
spirit.  To  allow  anyone  who  accepts 
unto  the  “Profession”  the  whole  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  such  a  failure  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so,  without  check,  would  be 

*  Education,  October,  1943,  p.  128. 


an  indication  of  professional  irrespon¬ 
sibility  by  the  rest  of  us.  After  all, 
isn’t  there  a  better  way  to  lode  at  the 
needs  of  education  than  to  interpret 
the  understandable  bitterness  of  a  be¬ 
reaved  father  as  the  point  of  departure 
for  a  generalization  which  has  not  been 
substantiated  in  facts.  Wouldn’t  it  be 
better  for  educational  periodicals  to 
forego  the  n^ative  treatment  in  favor 
of  the  more  positive,  constructive 
method  which  those  who  are  not  look¬ 
ing  over  their  shoulders,  have  long 
been  using  in  their  respective  educa¬ 
tional  jobs?  And  last,  supposing  we 
in  education  had  trained  our  youth  for 
the  Armed  Services  setup  of  1942  to 
1940.  Would  they  fit  into  the  mili¬ 
tary  machines  of  1943  ?  Let  us,  if 
there  is  any  need  for  fixing  blame,  ac¬ 
cept  our  share  as  a  part  of  the  societal 
setup  which  allowed  all  of  us  to  de¬ 
velop,  possibly  with  some  error  of 
method,  the  national  wish  for  a  con¬ 
tinuing  peace,  us  vigorously  re¬ 

pudiate  harmful,  unprofessional,  gen¬ 
eralizations  which,  at  least  by  rather 
obvious  implication,  besmear  the 
agency.  Education,  that  given  a  chance 
at  the  peace  table  can  also  contribute  a 
great  deal  toward  winning  the  peace. 
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Practical  Occupational  Therapy  for 
the  Mentally  and  Nervously  Ill.  By 
Louis  J.  Hass.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
The  Bruce  Publishing  Company.  1944. 
xvi  and  432  pages.  $6.00. 

Mr.  Haas  devotes  the  first  nine  chapters 
of  this  book  on  occupational  therapy  to 
the  theory  of  occupational  therapy  and  its 
aims  and  objectives.  Especial  emphasis 
i«  given  to  the  pur])oses  of  the  treatment 
and  the  need  for  individualized  treatment 
in  connection  with  each  patient.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  the  book  treats  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  department  of  occupational 
therapy  and  the  problems  involved  in  the 
selection  and  care  of  tools  and  supplies 
and  the  accommodations  for  occupational 
therapy.  The  third,  and  final,  section  of 
the  volume  provides  practical  craft  in¬ 
formation  that  will  be  great  value  to  the 
practicing  therapist  and  to  the  student 
training  for  service  in  the  field.  Chapters 
on  various  kinds  of  Icmrn  work,  on  knot¬ 
ting,  basketry,  chair  caning,  the  reed  arts, 
book  binding,  the  plastics,  linoleum  block 
cutting,  concrete  work,  art  metal,  jewelry, 
and  the  wood  crafts  provide  much  that 
should  inspire  therapists  as  they  seek  to 
enlarge  and  vitalize  their  programs.  This 
is  a  necessary  book  for  all  theapists  to 
have  for  reference  purposes  and  it  should 
be  a  helpful  one,  too,  in  the  various  train¬ 
ing  agencies  that  prepare  people  for  ser¬ 
vice  in  occupational  therapy. — William  P. 
ScASH,  Curriculum  Director :  Occupational 
Therapy,  New  York  University. 

Practical  Pottery.  By  R.  Horace  Jen¬ 
kins.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  The  Bruce 
Publishing  Company.  Second  Printing 
1944.  xii  and  192  pages.  $2.75. 

Pottery  and  the  ceramic  crafts  have  in 
many  places  become  established  as  essen¬ 
tial  experiences  for  young  people  in  our 
schools.  In  days  ahead  craft  work  with 
clay  and  the  ceramic  processes  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  recognized  as  a  significant 
area  of  the  complete  industrial-arts  pro¬ 
gram.  Professor  Jenkins  substitles  his 


book  on  pottery  as  ‘*for  craftsmen  and 
students.”  The  book  attempts,  therefore, 
to  cover  a  wide  range  of  material  and  to 
present  this  material  in  a  manner  that 
will  be  helpful  to  the  practical  student 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  the  more 
finished  craftsman.  After  a  very  brief 
chapter  on  historical  backgrounds.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jenkins  discusses  the  sources  and 
varieties  of  clay  and  the  steps  in  prepar¬ 
ing  it  for  modelling.  The  processes  of 
hand  building,  by  coil  and  strip  methods, 
are  next  explained  and  a  section  follows 
on  directions  for  designing  and  decorat¬ 
ing,  plaster  of  Paris  and  mold  making, 
casting  of  covers,  handles  and  spouts.  A 
very  thorough  chapter  on  the  process  of 
throwing  on  the  wheel  comes  next.  Fur¬ 
ther  chapters  treat  turning,  trimming, 
drying,  throwing  large  pieces,  biscuit  fir¬ 
ing,  glazes  and  glaze  composition,  malt 
and  fritted  glazes,  and  glazing  and  glost 
firing.  A  long  list  of  proven  recipes  for 
glazes  is  also  given.  Teacher*  and  super¬ 
visors  will  be  most  interested  in  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  equipping  a  pottery  shop.  The 
book  is  a  complete  one  and  the  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  various  ceramic  processes  are 
very  cogently  given. — William  P.  Scabs, 
New  York  University. 

History  of  Educational  Thought.  By 
Robert  Ulich.  New  York.  The  American 
Book  Company.  1945.  xii  and  412  pages. 
$3.00. 

In  this  volume.  Dr.  Ulich  has  brought  to 
life  the  ideas  which  have  worked  as  di¬ 
recting  and  abiding  forces  beneath  the 
surface  of  education  and  which  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  send  elements  of  vitality  into 
our  present  civilization.  He  explains  the 
potent  ideas  in  the  history  of  Western 
education  through  such  concrete  terms  as 
the  life,  the  work,  and  the  thinking  of 
great  men.  It  is  Professor  Ulich’s  hope 
that  by  this  developmental  approach  the 
student  may  be  led  to  understand  how  all 
profund  and  progressive  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion  emerge  from  the  hopes  and  conflicts 
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of  men  which  he  can  reconstruct  in  his 
own  mind.  Says  Professor  Ulich  in  his 
Preface,  **Unless  we  help  the  student  of 
education  to  transform  events  of  the  past 
and  the  abstract  words  he  finds  in  books 
into  living  experience,  we  fail  to  enrich 
his  life  by  historical  and  philosophical  in- 
truction.”  Although  the  book  is  restricted 
to  our  Western  civilization.  Professor 
Ulich  is  ready  to  admit  the  sources  of  pro¬ 
found  wisdom  in  the  E^t.  Confucius, 
Lao-tse,  Budda,  Isaiah  and  Christ  have  all 
sprung  from  Asiatic  soil.  **And,’*  says 
Professor  Ulich,  “whether  or  not  we  like 
to  admit  it,  they  have  done  more  for  the 
education  of  mankind  than  all  other  great 
men  together.” 

Among  those  selected  and  whose 
thoxights  and  convictions  are  interpreted 
are  the  following:  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plu¬ 
tarch,  Quintilian,  Jesus,  the  Ancient 
Church  Fathers  (Augustine  and  Jerome) 
the  Fathers  of  the  Medieval  Church  (Hra- 
banus  Maurus  and  Thomas  Aquinas),  the 
Humanists  (including  the  early  classicists, 
Luther,  Erasmus,  Ignatius  Loyola,  and 
Montaigne,  Bacon  Descartes,  Galileo,  Com- 
enius,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Franklin,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Pestalozzi,  Herbert,  Froebel,  Ehnerson, 
and  Dewey.  A  fine  chapter,  summarizing 
the  persistent  elements  and  problems  in 
educational  thought,  concludes  this  very 
fine  book.  Students  of  education,  who  are 
serious  in  their  approach  to  the  profession 
they  are  serving,  will  do  well  to  study  and 
to  think  through  the  problems  presented 
in  this  splendid  selection  of  contributions 
of  the  ages  to  educational  thought. — Wil¬ 
liam  P.  SxABS,  New  York  University. 


cent  years  as  wages,  incomes,  distribution 
of  the  national  income,  the  workers'  share 
in  increased  production,  and  the  like. 
Volume  II,  Labor'g  Ri$k4  and  Social  In- 
$urance,  was  concerned  chiefiy  with  the 
problems  of  unemployment,  industrial  in¬ 
jury,  sickness  and  non-industrial  accident, 
invalidity,  and  industrial  old  age. 

The  present  volume  tells  the  story  of 
organized  labor  in  the  United  States.  Such 
vital  topics  as  nineteenth-century  Ameri¬ 
can  unionism;  American  trade  union  his¬ 
tory,  1890-1920;  American  unionism  in  the 
1920’s;  American  unionism  since  1930; 
trade  union  structure,  government  and  in¬ 
terrelationships ;  trade  union  institution¬ 
alism;  the  union  in  industry;  the  theory 
of  collective  bargaining;  trade  union  poli¬ 
cies  and  methods;  strikes  and  lock  outs; 
labor  and  the  courts;  labor  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment;  labor  and  politics;  and  the  like. 
The  volume  is  all-inclusive  and  the  docu¬ 
mentation  is  full  and  authentic.  Al¬ 
though  the  volume  is  not  a  text  book,  it  is 
extremely  valuable  for  students  to  have  as 
a  reference  in  courses  in  labor  problems, 
sociology,  and  economics.  — William  P. 
Seabs,  New  York  University. 


Woodworking  Projects  for  Industrial 
Arts  Students.  By  Gerald  Baysinger  and 
Hartley  H.  Schaal,  with  a  foreword  by 
Earl  L.  Bedell.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  1945.  IX  and  151  pages, 
21.40. 

This  book  comprises  a  selection  of 
projects  in  wood  for  youngsters  of  either 
the  elementary  or  junior  high  school 
grades.  The  projects  have  been  selected 
on  the  basis  of  tested  youthful  interest 
and  all  seem  to  be  the  kind  of  projects 
children  like  to  do.  The  book  is  not  a 
text  book  for  any  course  in  woodworking, 
nor  have  the  projects  been  arranged  in 
any  particular  sequence.  The  volume  be¬ 
longs  in  the  library  of  the  planning  cen¬ 
ter  of  our  industrial-arts  general  shops  of 
the  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
levels. — William  P.  Scam,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 


Organized  Labor.  By  Harry  A.  Millia 
and  Royal  E.  Montgomery.  New  York  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company,  xiil  and  930 
pages.  $6.00. 

This  very  comprehensive  and  docu¬ 
mentary  volume  is  the  third,  and  last,  vol¬ 
ume  in  series  dealing  with  the  economics 
of  labor.  The  first  volume,  Labor^B  Prog- 
reta  and  Some  Baaic  Labor  Problema,  dealt 
with  such  problems  revolving  about  the 
material  progress  of  workers  during  re¬ 


